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WANTED—A FEW BOARDERS IN A 
Friends’ family on a farm near London Grove Meeting. 


Pleasant, shady place ; house, modern conveniences ; terms mod- 
erate. Address W. D. MauLE, London Grove, Chester Co , Pa. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 
take entire care of the housekeeping department of Swarth- 
more College, Ninth month Ist. A person of executive ability, 
and good physical condition required. A member of meeting 


preferred Communications addressed ‘‘ Committee,’ care of 
Friends’ Book Asso., 15th and Race Sts., will receive attention. 


WANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 
a family of two: references exchanged. Address H_, Johns- 
ville, Pa. ee 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A 
position in a school or family. Address K. R. L., Bristol, Pa- 
Box 6. 


OARDING ON A FARM IN FRIENDS’ 
family, for a few, or a family, one mile from West Chester. 
Address Box 1789, West Chester, Pa. 





OARDING FOR FAMILIES ON A FARM 
25 miles from Philadelphia, on Jericho Hill. Address 
STEPHEN Betts, Jr. Pineville, Bucks County, Pa. 


QuHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


wants a competent Friend to fill the position of Matron. 
Address R. 8S. HAVILAND, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


(Corr GE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 

terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. PascHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





OR COUNTRY BOARDING IN FRIENDS” 


families, see the ‘‘ Repository’’ at Friends’ Book Store, 8. W. 
corner Race and 15th Streets. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


& R.L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 

* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 

ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 











ITUATION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 
charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 

trust Address “S.,” FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

Office 

'EACHER WANTED—FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
wishes to engage a lady teacher to teach Latin, French, 





: and German. F. E. WILL.ITs, Sec., Glen Cove, L. L 
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‘RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBinG ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


HEN RY C. EL ‘LIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentH STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, , 404 N. 82d St. 
PHILADA, 


QUEEN 3,0. 924 


EYE-GLASSES 
eioa-)a 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSIT LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
tell a hal aie 
APPARATUS OF EVER 
DESCRIP TION 





CHEST.S! 





CHEMICALS ETC 


" GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTs AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Dentist at lanecsten Avenue. 








Are you going + to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, . » 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautiful Gold Papers, - 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . - 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, . 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
A. L. DIAMENT & C0., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


BAUCH'S S95 MSAK 


OF Dealers war.ted in unassigned 





territory. 

RAW GONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
Op Send for further information. 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BAUGH & SONS 00. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jae When our readers answer an advertiser, 


please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper. “@a 


MY SELECTION ¢ OF JA TTERNS 


«* - 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTus, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rves, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. GscomD STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL  INGRAINS 
Amos Hitiporn & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





PARLOR, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING Corts, ETC., ETO. 


_ No. 102% 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


— GAFE AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, o16 


Principal and interest bot guaranteed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of $1,106, ue seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,800 of 

S interest and principa) 

have been returned 

to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds and 
Sayings ee cates always on a for sale— 
rtments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

are in in the ee Department, $300 and up- 
ward, Full —- regarding our various securi- 

ties furnished b; 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r WENRY DICKINSON. 319 Broadway. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 _ 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ wy for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


s. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. oe Philadelphia. 


meetin Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 Park Row, New Yor«. 








708 WaLNUT St., PHILa’DA. 
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CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


W.* carry a pall enn assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 
We would call attention to our 


BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ST 


patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 


EE 


CARPETINGS. 


AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTS,. . 
a". BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY °° 60 to 85 cts. 
4 /NGRAINS, . 40 t075 cts. 
_ China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 
‘ of 40 yards, . 86. to $20. 

c LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
RE* WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 
We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 

6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. a. 


noon eutee 
. 81.10 to $7.50 
90 cts. to $1.85 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN 8TREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
peennetan Se and _—— 
Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market 8 mba 
a. eapest an 

Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harn and fertil- 
izers. a is a 


aI 
gy the oe implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_ WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,.N. J. 





' 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- | 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


| One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America deroted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


— 
| The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
| House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
| needed e ther for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
| It is believed that unusual inducemenis are offered, 
| as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


QUEEN & C 0.924 Cuestwur s1 


STREETS. 


tisement. jax" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the | 


advertisement in this paper.“@a 
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PENNHURST. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


TELEPHONE No. 118. | 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


- THE MANSION HOUSE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Ist. HANNAH T. PAUL, 
1317 FILBERT STREET. 





Opens June 


~ PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. 

Open April 1st to November. 

JaMES H. PRESTON. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND prices 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and &8ib of fine Coffee, roasted. Express | 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jers -y, Del., Md , Va., W. Va, D. C., Ohio, IL, Wis., Ind. And I 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- | 
ped. 

WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconp §r., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


109 N. 10TH SrREEtT, Philada. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 





T . T ONT 
MILK LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND ; pa ne Oates a week to “pee 
of the city and surrounding country. ye are 
BUTTER ane = the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly fitied. 
ALWAYS ; coulis 
LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


A SPECIALTY 


ON HAND. 





ook WM. HEACOCK, ane 
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UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





. Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


| 


| 





14 RLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS ; $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 


study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CYNTHIA G, BosLEr, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
, 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cary, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BrIppLR, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


[Pnen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 











BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AqQuiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Keep striving: The winners are those who have 
striven 
And fought for the prize that no idler has won; 
To the hands of the steadfast alone it is given, 
And before it is gained, there is work to be 
done. 


Keep climbing: The earnest and steadfast have 
scaled 
The height where the pathway was rough to 
the feet ; 
But the faint-hearted faltered, and faltering, 
failed, 
And sank down by the wayside in helpless de- 
feat. 


Keep hoping: The clouds hide the sun for a time, 
But sooner or later they scatter and flee, 
And the path glows like gold to the toilers who 
climb 
To the heights where men look over landscape 
and sea. 


Keep onward—right on, till the prize is attained ; 
Front the future with courage, and obstacles 
fall. 
By those, and those only, the victory’s gained 
Who keep faith in themselves and in God over 
all. 


—Eben E. Rexford. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AMONG FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA. 
Tue weather for several ‘days has been very hot, 


tempered somewhat by the cooler breezes of the night; | 


rains are frequent, usually accompanied with thunder 
and lightning that would be fearful were it not so 
common that the people do not seem to mind such 
things. There is, however, a sense of danger shared 
by all when these storms approach with the wind in 
certain directions. Cyclones and such phenomena 
are, however, less frequent as the country becomes 
settled, and the trees, which are the first considera- 
tion of the settler, grow of sufficient size to form 
wind-breaks around his buildings. 

First-day morning (17th) is clear, the heat una- 
bated, and the wind, always an active factor in the 


temperature of these parts, without a breath of cool- | 


ness. Yet it is bearable, though moisture stands on 


the forehead and trickles from the limbs. The First- | 


day school is held before meeting. About 10 o’clock 

the teachers and children begin to gather, but it is 

past the hour before the exercises are entered upon. 
The meeting-house, which Friends of this meet- 


ing through the generous aid extended them have | 
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{ vor. XVI. No. 806, 


been enabled to erect, is a very neat, substantial edi- 
fice, capable of seating 200, and stands on a lot do- 
nated by George 8. Truman adjoining his farm. The 
vestibule is large enough to hold the library, and a 
nice enclosed case has been placed therein. As the 
library increases other cases will be needed. The in- 
terior of the house corresponds with its outward ap- 
pearance. The seats are of hard-wood with reversi- 
ble backs to accommodate the classes in the First-day 
school; the gallery seats are about the same as in 
other places. 

The lessons prepared by direction of the General 
Conference are used. All appear to be interested in 
the work, either as teachers or learners, but the distance 
at which many live from the meeting-house and the 
necessity of caring for stock and other farm matters, 
interferes with prompt assembling. Yet all are on 
hand in good time for the meeting, on this occasion 
about sixty in number, counting the children, and 
most of them Friends or professors with Friends. As 
we gathered into the stillness of this quiet Sabbath 
morning a sense of the peace of God that passeth 
understanding seemed to pervade the assembly, and 
the spoken word was an earnest appeal to all to lis- 


| ten to the Divine voice in the soul. 


They who were conscious of having strayed from 
the heavenly enclosure were earnestly exhorted to 
repent and seek forgiveness. 

Our relationship to the Father was dwelt upon. 
His readiness to forgive the erring who, like the 
“ Prodigal Son ” remembered the home from which 
he had strayed and resolved to return, was presented 
with a fervent appeal to all to be faithful to every 


| monition of duty, being assured that the promise of 


the master, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” will be real- 
ized in the individual experience of every one who 
accepts the invitation. 

At the close of the meeting a short recess was ta- 


| ken, after which the monthly meeting was held. 


The report of committees and the consideration of 
the subject of circular meetings with the appoint- 


| ment of a committee to have the matter in charge, 


covered about all the business transacted. The read- 
ing of your correspondent’s minute, granted by Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, called forth expressions of 
unity and of willingness to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of the mission undertaken, that were very pre- 


| cious and reassuring. 


Truly could it be said “The way of the Lord” 
was already prepared, and the blessing, promised to 
those who come in his name, realized. After the 
meeting arrangements for the visiting of the families 
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composing the meeting were made. Several of these 
live forty miles distant, near Garrison, a town ona 
Burlington and Missouri Valley branch road. 

An old lady, now 76, came forward and was intro- 
duced. In the conversation that followed, she said 
her early years were spent among Friends, that in 
her marriage she had gone out from the Society, and 
removing to this Western land among the earliest 
settlers, she had been entirely cut off from associa- 
tion with them, and had united with another relig- 
ious denomination, but her heart still turned to the 
faith in which she was reared, and it had been very 
comforting to her spirit to meet with Friends again. 
“Will you not appoint a meeting at my son’s?” she 
asked. ‘“ They are Methodists, but they will be glad 
to invite their neighbors in,and I want them to have 
this opportunity to see and hear about Friends.” Her 
earnest appeal could not be resisted, and as the res- 
idence of her son was not much out of the line of 
visits for the early part of the week, Third-day, at 4 
p- m., was appointed for the meeting. 

Second-day morning was given to the Indian 
school at Genoa. Great improvements have been 
made in the appearance of things within the last year 
or two; the main building, instead of broken win- 
dows, and dilapidated doors, and a yard overgrown 
with weeds, presents a very attractive outside, every 
surrounding shows thrift and neatness, new build- 
ings for industrial purposes have been added, and al- 
together one feels that the contrast speaks well for 
those in charge. 

A new building of ample dimensions is nearly com- 
pleted ; it is to be used for a dining-hall and kitchen, 
the upper rooms to be appropriated to increase the 
accommodations of the girls’ department. We were 
shown the work of the boys in the shoe and the tailor 
shops, both in charge of competent instructors, and 
can bear testimony to the excellence of the work, the 
button-holes being especially good, and done by hand. 
There are many points in connection with this school 
that it would be pleasant to note; but this much 
must suffice. The principal teacher, with whom I 
had some conversation, said the greatest need he felt 
for the children is the want of a library. They are 
very fond of reading, and while all necessary school 
books are supplied, no money can be used for other 
books. What an opportunity is here offered for the 
friends of Indian education amongst us to gather up 
from our homes and our First-day school libraries the 
books that have served their purpose, and been re- 
placed by others, and send these to the young aspir- 
ants after knowledge among our swarthy brethren of 
the West. It would be conferring a great favor upon 
this excellent teacher, whose interest in his flock 
leads him to seek their advancement in every good 
and noble endeavor, and the evidence they give of 
the success of his labor, is a most gratifying testi- 
mony to his fitness for the position he holds. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to a family of 
Friends who reside in the town of Genoa; here we 
found four generations represented. A young mother 
on a visit to the home circle, speaking of her having 
united with another religious organization, gave as a 
reason, the need she felt for Christian fellowship,— 
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she was living too far from a Friends’ meeting to be a 
regular attender, and a Congregational church was 
very near,—the minister and his wife were excellent 
people and she felt it would be helpful to her to cast 
in her lot there, but she added “I am still a Friend, 
and would be glad to live where I could attend their 
meeting.” She was a sweet, tender-spirited woman, 
and no word but of encouragement went out to her. 

Social and religious visits were made with every 
family of Friends living within a radius of six miles, 
and the meeting appointed for Third-day afternoon 
held to the satisfaction of all. The neighbors were 
invited and our own Friends living near were in at- 
tendance, so that a good-sized company met together. 
The heart of the dear old mother overflowed with 
gratitude, and we could say in truth, it was good to 
be there. These visits occupied a whole week, din- 
ing with some, taking tea with others, and when it 
was convenient, lodging at the more distant places, 
so that none were passed by or overlooked. 
Looking over these opportunities of mingling with 
Friends at home with their children around them, it 
is no little comfort to believe they are all striving to 
be true to their religious convictions and anxious to 
sustain by their presence and their efforts the Meet- 
ing, and thankful that through the assistance they 
received from Friends elsewhere, they are in posses- 
sion of so neat and comfortable a meeting-house . 

On Seventh-day we bade farewell to the kind 
friends who had so kindly aided in carrying out the 
object of the undertaking and made it possible to 
fulfill a religious concern that for years has awaited 
this opportunity. 

Benjamin F. Nichols and wife were at Genoa 
when we reached there. A few words of greeting 
and we parted, to meet a few days later at Garrison 
from which point this is written. L. J. R. 
Garrison, Neb., Sixth month, 28, 1888. 


REALISM IN EDUCATION? 
DurincG my life as a teacher I was impressed with the 
fact that asa rule children awaken very slowly to a 
realization of the object of education. Few of either 
sex see the importance of the training to which they 
are subjected before the twelfth year; the majority 
do not see it before fourteen. Some, of course, never 
realize any value in school work and shirk it by 
every means in their power.2 Can not most persons 
recall an epoch when for the first time a meaning at- 
tached to the words and rules they had been com- 
mitting to memory on faith heretofore? I can say 
unblushingly that the real significance of many form- 
ule set down for the guidance of the youthful mind, 
only dawned on me when it became my duty to ex- 
plain them to my own pupils. And further, that even 
the superior light of a college education brought to bear 
on some others failed to reveal their hidden recesses, 
The labored simplicity of numerous books invented 
by mature minds for the immature I found admira- 
bly adapted to mystify both teacher and pupil, and 





1 An address to the Alumni of Swarthmore College, Sixth 
month 19th, 1888, by Frances Linton, M. D. 

*I have queried if this failure to appreciate their advantages 
is not due in part or whole to false methods of instruction. 
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experienced greater difficulty in explaining the ex- 
planations of simple truths than making the pupils 
understand them without the elaborate demonstra- 
tions. 

Simplicity has been the laudable aim of recent 
school publications for several years. This has lead 
to a multiplication of books and a division and sub- 
division of branches of study with, in some cases at 
least, a questionable improvement on the axiomatic 
character of the school books of our parents. Look- 
ing back at the methods of teaching pursued in my 
childhood, they appear to have been based upon the- 
ory exclusively. The studies that pretended to deal 
with tangible objects were taught in such a manner 
that they became intangible and glided into the 
realm of memory and imagination to be quickly dis- 
placed by more vivid pictures. The senses, certainly 
intended to be our most potent aids in the arquisi- 
tion of knowledge, were uncultivated exc pt by 
hearing and seeing words, words, words ! 


Now words may be things in poetical parlance, 
but as a matter of fact they are merely the symbols of 
things, and the idea of the thing should precede the 
word. The word c-a-t shown to a young child con- 
veys no idea whatever to his sensorium, but show 
him the animal and his instant desire to investigate 
the mechanism thereof clearly shows that it has 
given rise to many ideas. Thereafter the spoken 
word will suggest the object; the written word re- 
mains a hieroglyphic till the characters composing it 
are familiar to the eye. 

The most difficult of all studies seems to me to be 
that of language because it is so purely arbitrary, yet 
the old system of education began with that and toa 
large extent this plan is still pursued. Memory, the 
faculty which this method aims especially to culti- 
vate, is weakened by the enforced over-feeding before 
the mind can digest and assimilate the food. The 
question arises, Is the primary object of education to 
teach us to read and write, or is it to teach us to 
think? As the means of communication between 
man and man, language ranks high in importance and 
the mental training involved in masking it is of still 


greater importance; but surely the need for written | 


language comes after the mind has learned to formu- 
late ideas. Spoken language is readily acquired and 
is all that is needed in the earliest school years. As 
the necessity for symbols to express its thoughts 
dawns upon the child, learning them will be a com- 
paratively simple matter. 

Teachers meet with the greatest success when they 
depart from the beaten verbal rut and take up subjects 


that appeal directly to the senses. The average child | 


would not care a button about the parts of speech if 
not stimulated to their mastery by a desire to stand 
well in class. Only an unusually dull child cannot be 
interested in an object lesson drawn from nature. 
Occasionally in the experience of every teacher a 
mind is met with that absolutely refuses to retain the 
pabulum which she earnestly strives to force into it, 
till she hits upon the subject alone capable of awaken- 
ing interest; when this is found she holds the key to 
the proper training of that mind. 

Such a case occurs to me as I write ;—the rivers of 





| books. 
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knowledge of the ordinary branches of a common- 
school education rolled by and left a lad stranded at 
thesame spot year after year. Botany was taken up, 
when lo! the dreamer awoke and found his avoca- 
tion! Such dullards often develop into great scien- 
tists, whilst others have “attained the right of emi- 
nent domain” in literature in spite of, not because of 
their early teaching. Does not this suggest the ad- 
visability of presenting a broader outlook to the 
child and the unwisdom of strictly bookish instruc- 
tion? The imagination is exceedingly active in most 
children ; they people the earth, the air, all common 
things, with marvelous shapes. Unless properly di- 
rected this faculty becomes a source of weakness, 
Not that we should follow the example of Dickens’ 
man of facts, Gradgrind, unless we desire the same 
disappointment ; but we should divest real things of 
the mystery which too often obscures them, by allow- 
ing the child to investigate and learn by the aid of 
his senses all that he is capable of understanding 
concerning them. 

Nature is full of wonders, many of them within 
the comprehension of a child. The animal kingdom, 
vegetation in its myriad forms, the treasures of the 
earth and water,—what a rich mine of knowledge 
might be opened to his vision! And how infinitely 
fuller, deeper, broader, would be his enjoyment of 
life if from early years he were taught to find instruc- 
tion and amusement in these every-day objects sur- 
rounding him! At the same time he would acquire 
the power of close, accurate observation, so sadly 
lacking when the imagination is left untrained. 

Often a child exhibits early a desire to work with 
tools or to examine every piece of machinery he sees; 
such an one should be encouraged in this predilection 
and given advantages for cultivating it. I was told 
recently of a young man who was by every indica- 
tion a natural inventor and machinist, but because 
his father was a clergyman and his family of the 
upper ten he was not permitted to indulge this in- 
clination but was consigned to the counting-room. 
He has gone from one position{to another, a success 
at none, and it is fair to suppose never will be, un- 
less he takes his life into his own hands and exer- 
cises his natural talent. A few persons are born book- 
worms, many more seem born with a distaste for 
books. Are the latter necessarily of inferior intellec- 
tuality? By no means, as the careerjof many emi- 
nent literati will testify. The genius which moves 
the world comes oftenest from the‘latter class, from 
the ranks of those who study theirjtime and their 
kind more closely than they study books. 

Books are indispensable to the acquisition of cul- 
ture ; no one can properly be said to becultured who 
has not a wide knowledge of them—neither can any 
one be called cultured who knows nothing outside of 
Books do not develop character, the proper 


use of them does. The meaning of a book remains 
sealed to us, though we know the words verbatim, till 
experience touches it with a finger of light. Then it 
| becomes a part of the fabric we have partly inher- 
ited, partly acquired from our environment which we 
call our character. 

I think every graduate who has passed from the 
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sacred precincts of our Alma Mater into the outer 
world and there begun the struggle for bread in the 
school-room, the counting-room, the machine-shop, 
on the farm, or in any other capacity, must have ex- 
perienced aseason of discouragement when it seemed 
to him that the years spent in college had unfitted 
him for actual living. 

The prestige which attaches to a collegiate educa- 
tion in literary circles accounts for little or nothing 
when placed side by side with a practical working 
knowledge of any trade or profession. The college- 
bred man goes forth to earn his living in a sternly 
realistic world which demands for every sbilling ex- 
pended its value in brain or hand work. What has 
been his preparation for the contest? During his 
college life he regarded those who had not enjoyed 
his educational advantages with pity or a supercilious 
disdain which raised a barrier between himself and 
them. This did no particular harm to any one whilst 
guarded by the college walls; but it becomes an obsta- 
cle to success when he comes into competition with 
others for his daily bread, which must be surmounted 
before he has an equal chance with them. He finds 
very quickly that these unfortunates have enjoyed 
another sort of education of which he knows noth- 
ing—a business education; in that they are vastly 
his superiors and the sooner he acknowledges this 
and is willing to learn of them the sooner he will 
succeed. 

The classical alumnus is not even a good teacher 
unless nature bas endowed him with the qualities 
which constitute one; and his training has prepared 
him for no other occupation. He goes armed with 
A. B. into the school-room, generally to teach the 
branches he left in the common school when he en- 
tered college, and ten to one he will not teach those 
branches as well as the person who “ knows little 
Latin and less Greek” but has taught the rudiments 
for the four years that he has given to gaining his di- 
ploma. In teaching,as in every other profession, 
years of drudgery generally precede any decided 
promotion and these are all the more irksome for 
the heights that beckon the student beyond. 

Perhaps authorship should be mentioned as a pro- 
fession for which the classical alumnus is somewhat 
prepared by his drill in writing theses and abstracts. 
He has the mechanical skill required, but if not es- 
pecially gifted he has a long, wearisome struggle to 
anticipate before he is rewarded by popularity. 
Would I therefore discourage a student from taking 
the regular classical course? No, if his youth per- 
mits such a course to be but the stepping-stone to 
other studies, or if he is able and content to wait long 
for self-support, or if this will never be necessary, a 
broad general education is an excellent basis for a 
specialty, and much pleasure is to be had from a 
knowledge of literature in any position in life. But 
if it is desirable or necessary to obtain remunerative 
occupation immediately after leaving school or col- 
lege, the studies should be chosen with this in view, 
and so directed that the pupil shall be prepared for 
some definite calling. If more attention were paid to 
the individuality of the child there would be little 
difficulty in ascertaining the field in which he would 
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be most likely to succeed, and if instruction were 
more practical his tastes would be more easily and 
quickly decided. It is mechanical education which 
makes machines of children! It may be objected that 
marked inclinations might not be developed early ; 
this does not excuse the parents from providing their 
child with a means of earning his living if they ex- 
pect to throw him upon his own resources as soon as 
they have (in popular parlance) educated him. Think 
how many years of really aimless drifting might have 
been spared many young men and women if some ef- 
fort had been made in their childhood to ascertain 
the natural bent of their minds, then to direct their 
training in thisline! Years spent probably teaching, 
carrying on the routine which had made machines of 
them, because, forsooth, they had been prepared for 
no other occupation ! 

No curriculum can be arranged to meet the special 
need of each student, and every college desires as 
many regular graduates as possible, so that college 
authorities are not always the best counsellors on this 
subject ; and to the ambitious student there is an honor 
and ecldt attached to winning a degree which impels 
him to take the regular course, only to find after win- 
ning the much-coveted prize that an elective course 
would have better fitted him for his future career. 

If he is to follow in the footsteps of his father, a 
careful consideration of that business, whatever it 
may be, will show by what studies he can best pre- 
pare himself to promote its interests. Often some 
particular language will render his assistance invalu- 
able. If intending to start onan independent career, 
better go to some trusted representative of that busi- 
ness or profession and ask advice upon the course to 
pursue. On entering upon the study of medicine I 
saw clearly how my “instruction might have been 
bettered ” as a preparation for this work had I sought 
advice of those competent to give it. 

Does some one say this plan would result in a 
narrower education than the usual method? That 
each one would be a specialist? Better understand 
one thing thoroughly than half-a-dozen partially. 
Few of us can do more than one thing well. But does 
the intelligent pursuit of one branch of learning re- 
sult in narrowness of mind? The student who has 
felt “the joy of deliverance,” so to speak, which 
comes with the formation of a definite resolve to ac- 
complish a definite purpose, can truly say that with 
the resolve his whole horizon broadened, and as he 
progressed in the direction of his object he saw the 
path thereto gradually widen till it seemed to em- 
brace all knowledge. 

Money is a good thing, but contentment is better. 
The only advantage of wealth, is power; and this, it 
sometimes, with poetic justice, turns against its pos- 
sessor. Cultivate contentment, at all events. If cash 
comes after that you will be able to bear it. 





Gop’s ways seem dark, but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day.— Whittier. 





SEcURE on God’s all-tender heart 
Alike rest great and small.— Whittier. 
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THE WEEPING THINKER. 
[Extracts from a discourse recently delivered by Prof. D. 
A. Swing, of Chicago, II1.]} 
Tears do not fall in any northern zone as readily as 
they do in the lands nearer the sun. 


the same grade in education would maintain a calm 
silence. 


in Asia than in England, and was greater in the Pal- 
estine of Christ’s day than it isin America. In one 


of the Greek campaigns the soldiers all wept much | 


when their leader was killed in battle and they were 
without a general, far from home and in a hostile 
country. The quantity of tears does not depend 
wholly upon the sensibility of the mind, but upon 
the mind’s willingness to let its feelings be known. 
The Germans are more open-hearted than the Amer- 
icans. They seldom attempt to conceal their feelings 
of grief or joy. They do not hide their soul in a nap- 
kin, like the Bible miser, but they put it out at com- 
pound interest, and after some years of accumulation 
have passed that soul has a richness of laughter and 


tears of which the English and Americans know but | 


little. 

This comes in part from that modern wisdom 
which will not follow a line of thought which must 
in the end break up the fountains of the heart. We 
could and should all cry should we attempt to think 
over all the details of a misfortune. No one can 
think long over a homeless child, or the grave of 
some idol of the hearthstone, without becoming a 
weeper. We give some money to help the child, we 
place some flowers upon the grave, and then turning 
away we say to each other: “It is a bright afternoon. 
Were you at church this morning? How beautiful 
is the lake in May!” Thus do we avoid those 
thoughts which would only raice a storm in the 
heart and send torrents down the cheeks. Feeling 
is to be found in the American mind; but it is less 
willing to go onward and onward in that open ex- 
pression which marks the German country. The 
deeds of kindness which mark this Nation, the 


thoughtful faces of its philanthropists, the marks in | 


the features of its great heroes of the former genera- 
tion, tell what deep emotions swayed all those great 
leaders of the people. As in hot countries there is 
many a rainfall in the night which the sleeping na- 
tives do not hear or see, but of which they see abun- 


dant proof in the morning’s sweetness, so in the | 
great American minds there is many a tear-fall inside | 


the heart away from the gaze of the crowd. It is to 
be detected in the richer life which follows the un- 
seen storm. 


must have wept many times. All those around him 
were often a tearful group. .. . 


The writer of the Thirty-ninth Psalm said that 


while he was musing or meditating the fire kindled 
up in his heart. 
gration. Thus from the sober soliloquy of one come 
tears, of another come deeds of true heroism; as 


| throw. 
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though man were made for a life of thought, and 
thought were made to be a pilot upon life’s danger- 
ous sea. Thought and human destiny are thus 


| strangely related. The partnership is as beautiful as 
Nor do all | 
races weep with one facility. The German or French | 
peasant would cry aloud* when an American man of | 
| the fires in the heart. 
Wealth is not the only thing that is un- | 
equally distributed. The rainfall of tears is heavier | 


it is vital. No capital in early life is more valuable 
than a fund of wise thought. Out of such a form of 
wealth come the smiles of hope, the tears of reform, 


The educational forces of our country ought to be 
bringing more of thought to bear now upon life than 
was bestowed upon it in former periods. If educa- 
tion strengthens mind and if education has been 
made more general it must be inferred that the quan- 
tity of affection consumed upon society has become 
more and more enlarged and serious. It is difficult 
to compare two ages because one of them is always 
absent. Science can compare two forces, electricity 
and steam, or two machines, because both can be 
present in the same street or field ; but no science can 
compare two centuries. ° 

In the absence of demonstration it must be claimed 
that our age surpasses all its forerunners in the quan- 
tity of thought it is pouring into the problems of 
man’scareer. This must be the reason why so many 
fires are burning in the soul and why so many find 
the tears more abundant in their eyes. In his natural 
recklessness and perhaps moral imperfection Peter 
thought that a quick and bold falsehood would meet 
his entire need. But he underrated the occasion and 
overrated his act of denial. It is almost certain that 
society has dashed on in a similar rashness and has 
expected to find permanent safety in a free sowing of 
falsehoods. And if now at last we have come to more 
tears it must be because some power has come to 
awaken more thought. Modern civilization 
has gone so far beyond barbarism that it cannot hope 
from an untruth the assistance the ancients drew 
from such a source, All the peace and safety of alie 
are taken away by that public culture which is liable 
to think afterward and to weep bitterly. 

The slave-trade and slave-labor went on smoothly 
enough all the way from the Egyptian and Hebrew 
Kings up to the edge of this century. When deeper 
thought began to come tears of pity begau to fall. 
Early in this century benevolent masters began to 
free slaves and transfer them in bulk to some farm or 
village in a free State. There is a large town in Ohio 
now quite surrounded by African families whose 
masters established them upon rich land long before 
the writing of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and before the 
tumult which finally passed from gulf to lakes. That 
institution which followed mankind through Egypt, 
through the religious empire of the Jews, through the 


| literary and esthetic States of Greece, through the 
| military republic and empire of Rome, and then 

In the little histories of some of the days of 
Christ, he wept twice, but outside of this history he | 


through the Christian dispensation for 1,800 years, 
met in the nineteenth century its arrest and over- 
The world thought and wept, and the old 
falsehood, like the oath of the old novel, was blotted 
out by these angel tears. The student of history can 


| see this thought growing if he will examine the great 
Up from his thought came a confla- | 


open field of church and state. In Athens for the 
40,000 model and free zsthetic Greeks, there were 


_ 400,000 slaves ; but to the Athenians, Homer was say- 
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ing: “ That a slave was not half so valuable as a free 
man ;” another was saying, “No man was ever born 
to be a slave; that condition comes only as a calam- 
ity;” but these little seeds of justice cannot be said 
ever to have opened into a bud or even a leaf until 
the coming of George Fox and the Friends, two hun- 
dred years ago. These were the first Christians who 
ever threw against the wrongs of mankind, the doce 
trines and Church of Jesus Christ. England was 
soon abounding in these Quakers and from them 
came the genius of the Methodists and the restless 
intercession of Wilberforce. 

One of the most amazing things in human history 
is found in the fact that the world could have lived 
so long and have thought so little. 

The questions which arose for discussion were few 
and those were irrelevant. The omitted themes of 
study were many and tremendous. The wife, the 
child, the slave, the drunkard, the plow, the field, the 
orchard, the home, the school-house, the citizen, the 
government, rights, and liberty seemed unworthy of 
public or private debate. Doctrines of heaven and 
hell seem to have been the only commodity of which 
the public bad a never-failingsupply. Far away from 
this general apathy our Nation has sailed in its ad- 
venturous ship, and to the land of thought it has 
come; and therefore to the land of smiles and tears. 
Its thought makes the fires burn and the emotions 
rise high in joy or sink low in sadness. 

Two of the clergymen of this city were reported 
recently as having preached the idea that mankind 
had made no moral progress since the Middle Ages. 
With what eyes they read history or read the visible 
world is unknown, but they are eyes that can not see 
that vast movement called “ The Renaissance,” when, 
in the fifteenth century, literature turned away from 
fables, from ghosts, fiends, knight errantry, wonder- 
working saints, and sighing lovers, to deal with real 
truth, real goodness, real beauty; can not see that 
second vast movement called “The Reformation,” 
where religion ceased somewhat from the making of 
ecclesiastical aristocrats and began the manufacture 
of simple honesty and simple piety, such as made 
plain Presbyterians, Quakers, and Methodists; that 
vast movement called human rights, which began 
at the Magna Charta and quickened its pace daily for 
hundreds of years ; that vast movement called sci- 
ence, which has given to the millions labor, food, 
clothing, and homes; that still greater movement 
called education, which has transformed a black mid- 
night into the dawn of a blessed day. To enumerate 
these great events and then declare no progress ap- 
pears only a guilty trifling with what seems the guid- 
ing hand of a kind God. It seems almost impiety to 
gaze at the history of Europe and America, and then 
declare that no progress has come since the times of 
the Borgias, the dissolute popes, and the Inquisition. 
The Roman Church herself has made of late years 
snch moral progress that were some of her popes and 
bishops of the Middle Ages to return in their old ha- 
bits they would be put into a common jail rather 
than be employed in their old sacred offices at the 
altar. 

There are three times as many persons in Christ- 
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tendom as were present in the dark ages, and there- 
fore there is more room for the phenomena of virtue 
or vice, and he who looks at only the sin of society 
will find an amount too great; but had our times the 
mental and moral degradation of the past, our age 
would be monstrous in its crimes and vices. 

Thought alone is not in itself a great 
progress, for the Greeks and Romans were thinkers. 
In intellectual power and brilliancy they were an im- 
pressive company from Hesiod to Tacitus, a thousand 
years. But the themes of that illustrious line of men 
were not great enough, not humane enough to create 
a noble and permanent society. Christian thought 
was peculiar in its direct application to man’s welfare. 
Its analysis of buman need was searching. It was a 
diagnosis of disease and a profound study of a cure. 
Over the study-room of some deep Greek thinker was 
the motto: “He who loves geometry may study 
here,” but over the little home in Nazareth blazed 
the words: “ Come, all ye who labor and are heavy 
laden,” and in the doorway might have been seen 
the other words: “They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” 

Such mottoes as these had never before been in- 
scribed on the banners of thought. Noble ideas had 
been uttered long before Christ, but they had not 
been made the soul of a system, the inspiration of 
all mental activity. Christian thought does not claim 
originality ; it reveals only that wonderful judgment 
which could assemble all those ideas which would be 
most powerful in carrying the human heart toward 
more of virtue and more of happiness. Christianity 
did not make its roses; it sought out and gathered 
the scattered roots and grouped them in its own rich 
garden. In other literatures these flowers “ wasted 
their sweetness on the desert air,” but in the philos- 
ophy of Jesus every breath of perfume entered a win- 
dow and each rose and lily lay in peace upon some 
buman heart. When this system of truths which had 
been abstract became warm with the breath of a Di- 
vine life, God became more of friend, man more spir- 
itual, death a part of a progress, society the unfold- 
ing of a wise plan of the Creator, the relations of men 
to men those of a brotherhood. . 

But what is to be the outcome of such a form of deep 
and continuous meditation? Will that force which has 
outgrown many gigantic wrongs and vices in the last 
four centuries pause here and leave untouched the ex- 
isting foes of the State and the home? Will such an evil 
as intemperance escape the dissolving touch of that 
thought which contains tears? It cannot be. The hu- 
man race strongly held its peace for many generations 
over the chains of slaves, but when once that peace was 
broken nothing could call back the scattering elo- 
quence ; the same race was long silent over the subjec- 
tion of men to a throne, and over the divine right of 
kings, but when the shout of liberty began to rise, it 
could not be recalled; it passed from statesman to plow- 
man, and from plowman back to patriot and hero, until 
a whisper became the voice of mighty thundering, ex- 
panded until the throne of England has become the 
affair of only one more generation; so the dissent raised 
against intemperance has not been raised to be with- 
drawn after a few summers and winters shall have 
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passed, its eloquence is growing eloquence, and as the 
sympathy for the slave ceased only when the slaves 
were made free, so this latest glow of speech will pass 
away when we shall have to learn in history about a 
drunkard’s life, a drunkard’s home, and a drunkard’s 
grave. All modern evils will pass into this ordeal of 
sympathetic thought and be abraded by its wearing, 
as rocks are worn away by the sea. 

This emotional thought pertains not only to the 
reform of nations; it deals not simply with vast evils 
and sins; but it stands as the most powerful form of 
philosophy which can fill up the chambers of the in- 
dividual spirit. The rising generation will find no 
intellectual pursuit so valuable as that which takes 
up life and ponders over it with mingled emotion of 
smiles and tears. The propositions of Euclid and Sir 
Isaac Newton are beautiful and great, but they are 
cold as ice compared with the questions: Why am I 
here? Why do I miss my life with intemperance, or 
frauds, or cruelty, or with vanity ? 

Blessed day for our Nation and for our youth when 
the modern intellectual power so rapidly unfolding 
in quantity shall become colored all through and 


through with sympathy and pathos, and shall con- | 


template the great human landscape not with a 


haughty coldness, but with the deep emotion of smiles | was in thick darkness. The Hebrews were not ready 


and tears. As Jesus was too noble and too kind to 
be denied in peace by Peter and Judas, so the world 


ment except a daily veneration. Its cradle and grave 
are divine and pathetic. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 27. 
SEVENTH MonrTxH 15, 1888. 
Topic: Gon’s PRESENCE. 


the world.”"—Matt. 28: 20. ’ 

ReaD Exodus 33; 12-23. 
Tue people of Israel had forsaken Jehovah, and 
given themselves over to the folly and wickedness of 
idol-worship. The heart of their leader, Moses, was 
greatly troubled, and he called Aaron to account for 
the part he had taken in the rebellion. They had 
been shown how greatly they had sinned; Moses 
laid their case before the Lord, and pleaded for their 
forgiveness. He asked that his own name might be 
blotted out from the book of remembrance, for their 
sakes. The same desire for the welfare of Israel in 
his day is seen in the declaration of the Apostle Paul, 
when hesaid, “I could wish that I myself were anath- 
ema from Christ for my brethren’s sake.” (Rom. 9: 
3.) 

My presence shall go with thee. This was a promise 
that the Divine Spirit would not leave Moses without 
a witness of its continued guidance. To the people 
the outward manifestation was the flame of fire that, 
through the day, was carried before the moving hosts 
of Israel to lead the way, forming a pillar of cloud. 
The flame of fire became a symbol to the emanci- 
pated bondmen of Egypt of the “ Presence ” of which 
Moses needed no visible representation to assure 
and satisfy him. 

The ignorant multitude needed more, and to meet 
their low condition this was the only form that could 





be given them. Moses was leading them out and 
away from the false notions of God that had been 
their inheritance for many generations. Now he 
would allow of nothing that the hand of man had 
fashioned to represent the living Presence. 

What Idolatry was, and is, Isaiah, centuries after, 
vividly portrays (Isaiah 44: 6-20.) 

Wherein shall it be known, etc. The testimony of 
Moses that the evidence of the separation of the 
Israelites from all other peoples was to be known in 
that Jehovah, the God of their fathers, was with 
them. This had been claimed by no other people. 
The patriarchs in their wanderings had set up their 
pillars, and builded their altars, and received con- 
tinued evidence of the nearness of the Invisi- 
ble One, and in these their descendants were to 
find help and protection from the same divine 
source. 

Moses had no thought of the direct presence of 
the Lord to guide and help him with these people 
who were “stiff-necked.” He had appeared to him 
as a cloudy pillar just before the opening of this read- 
ing, and many times before. 

Prior to the exodus he had heard the voice of the 
Lord from the burning bush. At another time He 


to understand a spiritual presence; Moses himself 


: d : . | could not, and his race less; they could not grasp that 
of each heart is too sublime to admit of any senti- | : y oP 


| idea, and the voice seeming to speak must be asso- 


ciated with some natural object prominent at the time. 
The Indians see God in the clouds and rising 
stormyor hear Him in the rolling thunder and rush- 
ing winds. 
Moses had learned the necessity of a higher power 


| to guide him, as indicated in the 12th verse where 
GOLDEN Text : “‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of | 


he says, “ Thou hast not let me know whom thou 
wilt send with me.” Now he shows his willingness 
to be guided, and his request was for what we feel to- 
day is vouchsafed to all, this voice of God in our souls, 
directing, guiding, and controlling us. He was look- 
ing for an outward guide. 

When we have perfect faith that a Higher Power 
is over all, and sustaining all, and that through joys 
and sorrows alike, if we are guided by the voice we 
may hear, we will be at rest. When we are in one- 
ness with the Spirit there is no contention, no striv- 
ing with the will; for will and action will reach out 
in parallel lines, and a restful contentment or quiet 
routine of work will be the result. 

It is so wrong to picture to children that the life 
of the Christian is a constant warfare, in the only 
sense they can understand that word. Rather tell 
them it is a life of very great joy and rest when each 
hour they do just what they feel to be right. 

A child taking its first steps can do it much better 
when one is near it, or when some object is near it 
that it feels it may grasp. Men and women are but 
children of larger growth; they feel the need of 
something to support them all through life, and this 
constant reliance and dependence on the Higher Help 
promised, aids in all daily labor. When we feel that 
there is a power within us that will warn us when we 
are deviating, or will sustain us when we are in the 
right, all our daily duties are better done. 
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This continued presence has always been one of 
the fundamental principles of Friends. When George 
Fox admonished his hearers to “ Mind the Light,” 
he but embodied the same thought. We have many 
names, but one faith for all. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1888. .« 
THE AIM OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 

As it is now very generally conceded that First-day 
schools have become a necessity in the Society of 
Friends,it concerns us all to be well informed as to what 
is the aim and the end that is to be accomplished by 
the teachings therein given. It is not to be expect- 
ed that every one interested or engaged in this 
comparatively new work amongst us, realizes its full 
scope and responsibility. But that very many do is 
evidenced by the earnestness that has characterized 
their patient and prayerful labor in this field, and 
there should be watchful care over the one class, and 
cheerful encouragement extended to the other, by 
concerned Friends everywhere, so that the result 
may be a deepening of the religious feeling in our 

natures, 


There is one point upon which all should agree, 
and that is that First-day schools are not to have 
for their aim simply intellectual culture, but should 
be positive in the desire to cultivate the spiritual, re- 
ligious, and moral nature in the children. This may 
be said to be such a foregone conclusion, that it does 
not need to be mentioned in this connection ; but ex- 
perience teaches us that such conclusions need often 
to be brought to the front, if only to be sustained by 
the facts showing that such teaching is the rule 
To advance chil- 
dren along this line is to so broaden and deepen 


and very seldom the exception. 


character that the intellectual will be stimulated to 
keep in harmony therewith, and it is never too 
early to begin this nurture. Indeed long before the 
child has reached the school—at the mother’s knee, 
and while the infant’s uncertain steps are being 
guided by a tender father’s hand,—this virgin soil 
should have been so stirred that the seed implanted 
there by the Creator of all, should have already 
germinated. 

When Jesus said of the little ones, “of such is 
the Kingdom,” he uttered a truth so grand that it is 


strange we so slowly realize it. If we did we should 
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more patiently and gently watch the unfolding of 
the tender germ, and so try to strengthen both root 
and branch of the divine within that mature growth 
will be strong and vigorous in the direction of right- 
eousness. 

But we are slow to rid ourselves of the traditional 


idea that religious life must necessarily be one of 
much sorrow, and we shrink from too early requiring 
a child to conform thereto, unmindful or unim- 
pressed that within its own nature is the angel side 
that can overcome sorrow and sin, and lead it to 
happiness and heaven. A noted divine, in a few 
strong words, thus pictures youth without religious 
attributes: “ How deplorable a young soul without 
wonder, without without tenderness, 
without inspiration; with superficial mirth, and 
deep indifference ; standing on the threshold of life’s 
awful temple, with easy smile, without uncovered 
head, or bended knee, or breathless listening! Is 
that the time, do you say, for enjoyment? Yes ;—and 
for enthusiasm, for conviction, for depth of affection, 
and devotedness of will; and if there be no tints of 
heaven in that morning haze of life, it will be vain 
to seek them in the staring light of the later noon.’’ 

Is there not in these words the key-note to the di- 
rection in which our teaching should tend ? Awaken 
wonder at the greatness of God and his creations, 
and most youthful souls will be filled with rev- 
erence and awe, while at the same time his bound- 
less compassion and tender mercy can be so im- 
pressed that the “ bowed head” and “ bended knee” 
of the spirit will manifest itself in pure enjoyment of 
life, and a keen sense of its duties. Clearly, then, 
the aim of the First-day school must be to inspire a 
love for all things religious, using the word in its 
broadest and fullest sense. And that it shall accom- 
plish this end, is or should be the concern of all that 
love the Society and this important work that the 
present time has developed as needful to be per- 
formed. 


reverence, 


ALLEN.—At the residence of his daughter, Mary G. 
Smith, in Hoopeston, Ill., Fifth month 18th, 1888, Jehu 
Allen, at the ripe age of 84 years. 

In the calling home of this dear, aged Friend whom, 
to know him was to love him, the Society, as well as his 
children and grandchildren, has sustained no common loss. 
To review his life and standing in society for many years 
in a long eulogy would be most fitting: but we will briefly 
say, to content ourselves with the belief, that his light 
shone on each side of his pathway to the extent required 
by his Master whom he lived to serve ; an attempt at eulogy 
would seem to those who knew him as but a pale reflection. 

He was born in Shenandoah, Virginia, in the year 1804, 
moved with his parents to Wrightstown Meeting, Belmont 
county, Ohio, in 1811, where he was raised and received his 
education and fixed principles of our Society. In 1849 he 


removed to Duck Creek Meeting, Henry county, Ind., re- 





maining there until the year 1865, when he came to Ben- 
jaminville Meeting, Ill., where he resided a faithful elder 
in Society until six weeks before his death, when he came 
to Hoopeston, Il1., to visit his children and grandchildren 
on the 53d anniversary of his marriage, having survived | 
his wife about seven years. He was a faithful attender of | 
meetings, having attended all of Illinois Yearly Meetings 
except one, and never missing his home meetings when 
well enough. 

During his last sickness (which lasted about four weeks) 
his untiring patience and fortitude under great suffering 
gave evidence thatan upright life with an undying faith had 
not been in vain. When nearing his close, at intervals be- 
tween the severest pains which he described as the “ slow 
breaking of a bone,” he spoke of his delightful visions of 
the future, closing by exclaiming, “‘ Beautiful! Beautiful! 
It’s all well! It’s all well! I will bear it all patiently, 
for it will soon be over and I will be in that beautiful 
Kingdom.” Still nearer the end, he came out of a de- 
lirium of pain and repeated from Pope in a muffled, weak 
tone, but clearly audible, the following: 

“Oh the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife ; 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! They whisper: Angels say 
Sister spirit, come away. 
What is this absorbs me quite, 


Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath, 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 





The world recedes, it disappears ; 
Heaven opens on my eyes, my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring. 


Lend, lend your wings! I mount! 
O, Grave! where is thy victory, 
O, Death! where is thy sting?” 
When the end came he passed away very quickly and 
peacefully without pain. 
His remains were taken to Benjaminville and laid by 
the side of his wife in Friends’ burying-ground, on the 19th 
of Fifth month, 1888. 


I fly! 


> a 
BEDFORD.-—-Suddenly, at Springboro, Warren county, 
Ohio, on the 20th of Sixth month, 1888, William S. Bed- 
ford, in his 84th year; a consistent and esteemed member 
of Springboro Monthly Meeting for 57 years; having re- 
moved from Philadelphia—his birth place—-to Springboro, 
in 1831. 





DOWDALL.—In New Garden, Chester county, Pa., | 
| Trump, in his 47th year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 


Sixth month 28th, 1888, Joseph Dowdall, in his 89th year. 


ELLISON.—At her residence in New York City, on the | 
19th of Sixth morth, 1838, Annie A., widow of William C. | 
Ellison, in the 8lst year of her age. 

EVANS.—Suddenly, on the 12th of Sixth month, 1888, 
at Pasadena, California, Lindley Murray, son of the late 


Oliver and Mary W. Evans, of Philadelphia ; a member of | 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Interred 24th of Sixth 


month at Fairhill, Philadelphia. 


CERNEA.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
25th of Sixth month, 1888, Sarah T. Cernea, widow of the 
late Dr. Arthur D. Cernea, of Buckingham, in the 75th 
year of her age; a member of Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

GAIGE.—At the home of his son Albert, Maple Ridge, 
Tioga county, Pa., on the 6th of Sixth month, 1888, Perry 
Gaige, aged 78 years. He was born in Duanesburg, Schen- | 


| 
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ectady county, N. Y.; a birthright member of Quaker 
Street Meeting, and was always a firm believer in the 
Friends’ principles, social in his nature, and observing the 


| Golden Rule to do to others as we would have them do to 


us. 

HOOVER.—Near Spiceland, Indiana, on the 23d of the 
Fourth month, 1888, at 6 o’clock p. m., Margaret Hoover, 
widow of Levi Hoover, and daughter of Samuel and Re- 
becca Harvey, aged 76 years and 8 months; a valued mem- 


| ber of Fail Creek Monthly Meeting and Indiana Yearly 


Meeting. She was born in Clinton county, Ohio, the 26th 
of Eighth month, 1811. She was married to Levi Hoover, 


| of Wayne county, Indiana, in 1827. 


When a life has ceased its earthly pilgrimage, and in its 


| departure gives the beautiful evidence of its completeness, 


it is but fitting to offer a tribute to its memory. 
She was an elder and much esteemed at the meeting 


| where she belonged, where she will be much missed, for 


she was a regular attendant when in health. She was 
very active.in the cause of First-day schools and always 
ready to minister to the wants of the poor and afflicted, 
extending the hand of sympathy to all. 

Although the summons came suddenly we have good 
reasons for believing that it found her not unprepared. 
At her funeral there was a large attendance of sympathiz- 
ing friends, who with her loving children and grandchild- 
ren mourn her loss. Although the ties that held her 
here were of the strongest, yet such was her faith that she 
expressed her willingness to go and rest with God, and 
with words of trust in Him who stilled the waters, that he 
would bear her safely toa home more beautiful than her 
earthly one, she passed triumphantly through death which, 
with her, was transition unto life eternal. 

“ Life’s blessings all enjoyed, 
Life’s labor done.”’ M. K. 

MALONE.—At the late residence of her nephew, Wat- 
son M. Trump, on Third-day, Sixth month 26th, 1888, 
Hannah I., widow of Seneca E. Malone, in her 72d year. 

MARPLE.—At the residence of his step-father, Richard 
8. Dare, Olney, Philadelphia, Sixth month 26th, 1888, John 
H. Marple, in his 2lst year, a grandson of the late Isaac 


| Bradway. 


SMITH.—In Brinton, Allegheny county, Pa., on the 
27th of Twelfth month, 1837, LeRoy Smith, aged 2 years 
and 9 months; and at the same place, on the 26th of 
Sixth month, 1888, Edward H. Smith, aged 9 months; 
children of Edward H. and Carrie E. Smith, and grand- 
children of the late Dr. Benjamin Smith, of Newtown, Pa. 


TRUMP.—At his residence, near Hestonville, West 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 25th, 1888, Watson Malone 


ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WHENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise.— Longfellow. 


Trutus, however they are known and under- 


| stood, if they are not at the same time lived, are 


nothing but inanimate truths; and inanimate truths 


| are, as it were, lifeless statues.—Swedenborg. 


Ho.p faithfulness and sincerity as first principles. 
Have no friends not equal to yourself. When you 
have faults, do not fear to abandon them.—Confucius. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XXI. A SUR- 

VEY OF THE ENGLISH SITUATION. 

Lonpon, June 2, 1888. 
A CYNICAL reviewer advises travelers to express their 
opinions of a strange country as soon as they enter 
it, because when they come to know it thoroughly 
they will find it difficult amid the multiplicity of 
facts to form any opinion at all. This was, I think, 
apropos of the recent strictures of Matthew Arnold 
upon American manners, and I intend to follow the 
advice, not however for the reason assigned, but be- 
cause I am persuaded I have at hand all the facts 
necessary to sustain the very limited views I am 
about to announce. They may be summed up in the 
opinion that England is the worst governed nation 
in all Europe. And I will try to show that from its 
constitution it must be so, and in fact is so. 

I must premise that I use the term England in pref- 
erence to the correct one,—of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland,--both because it is less 
cumbersome and because in fact Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales are mere appendages to the larger king- 
dom which far overbalances them all combined, and 
manages all matters at its own will. 

The constitution of England, which is that of the 
United Kingdom, nominally vests the supreme au- 
thority in the King, Lords, and Commons, consti- 
tuting their independent orders; but in fact the Com- 
mons govern alone. Two hundred and forty years 
ago the House of Commons was powerful enough to 
put the King to death, and abolish the House of 
Lords, and establish a so-called republic, and it could 
probably do the same thing to-morrow. Nominally 
the sovereign can veto absolutely any act passed by 
Parliament, but for more than a century, I believe, 
no king has ventured to do so. Indeed itis a maxim 
that “the King reigns but does not govern.” The 
true governor is the prime minister, for the sovereign 
is bound to act entirely by his advice, and without 
him is nothing done that is done. The minister is 
appointed by the sovereign, but in making the ap- 
pointment the sovereign is bound to select a man ac- 
ceptable to the House of Commons, and when he 
ceases to be acceptable and the House indicates the 
fact either by a resolution to that effect, or by reject- 
ing some measure proposed by him, he must forth- 
with resign. Thus the sovereign—at present the 
Queen—is ruled by the minister, and the minister in 
turn is ruled by the House of Commons. This would 
not be so bad if the House was entirely free to select 
a minister, but in fact the House has no means of 
making known its wishes, and the Queen, by a cus- 
tom which is nearly a part of the constitution, is 
bound whenever a minister is voted out, to select as 
his successor the leader of the party which defeated 
him. This often leads to the most absurd consequen- 
ces. It may be illustrated by a review of the pres- 
ent condition of things in Parliament. The Earl of 
Salisbury, the present premier, has a clear major- 
ity in Parliament of about eighty votes, and has 
been supported by that majority in all the mea- 
sures he has proposed except one. He has in- 
troduced a bill to constitute certain elective bod- 





| 
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ies to administer the business of the counties, and 
to these councils, as they are called, is given au- 
thority to license houses where intoxicating liquors 
are sold, and it is provided that if the Council shall 
refuse to continue the license of any existing house, 
the owner thereof shall be compensated at the ex- 
pense of the county for having, as it is termed, been 
deprived of the means of making a living. The 
proposition has been met with intense hostility on 
the part of the temperance people and religious so- 
cieties generally, and the opposition party, (who are 
called Liberals, the party in power being Conserva- 
tive), have seized upon it as a probable means of de- 
feating the minority. If, with the aid of the popular 
feeling they can muster votes enough in Parliament 
to reject the measure, the ministry must retire, and 


| the leader of the opposition, who is Mr. Gladstone, 


must be made prime minister. Now Mr. Gladstone is 
committed to the policy of Home Rule for Ireland, 
and has made himself highly obnoxious to the ma- 
jority in Parlament, while Lord Salisbury is entirely 
acceptable to that majority, who are willing to sus- 
tain him on every question save this of compen- 
sating the liquor sellers. So that a leading Conserva- 
tive defines the question for Parliament to be, wheth- 


| er itis best to run the great national risk of re-admit- 


ting Mr. Gladstone to power, or as the lesser evil to pay 
off the publicans at a pecuniary sacrifice. But the ab- 
surdity is that parliament cannot reject Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposition and yet retain him in power, as a 
large majority gladly would do. To affect that object 
they will have to turn Lord Salisbury out and bring 
Mr. Gladstone in, and then turn Mr. Gladstone out 
and bring Lord Salisbury back. But meantime Mr, 
Gladstone when he gets in can dissolve the Par- 
liament and subject all the members to the risks and 
expenses (which are enormous) of a new election. 
So the prospect is that the dissatisfied members will 
sacrifice their convictions to their political interests 
and vote’ the compensation which some persons 
compute will cost the people more than a thousand 
million dollars. 

I think your readers will agree with me that un- 
der a constitution which thus places members of Par- 
liament under powerful personal inducements to en- 
act bad laws, and which must also frequently compel 
them to place in power men of whom they disapprove, 
bad government is inevitable. There is much in the 
condition of affairs in England to show that the gov- 
ernment is bad. And its worst measure is free trade. 

I mentioned in my February letter what had been 
said in Parliament respecting the decline of Agricul- 
ture in England : that farmers were working at a loss 
and sinking their capital ; that many farms were un- 
occupied and great areas of land uncultivated ; that 
the wages of farm laborers has fallen, being from 
$1.75 to $2.25 per week, and great numbers had gone 
to seek employment in the cities. In fine, “ the con- 
dition of the agricultural districts is terrible.” An- 
other debate in the following month supplied some 
additional particulars. The depreciation in the value 





('Since our correspondent wrote, the Government have with- 
drawn the compensative clauses from the bill, and so avoided 


probable defeat at this point.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL.] 
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of land in the last ten years was stated to be $3,000, 
000,000. More than 2,000,000 acres of good wheat 
land were abandoned. Landlords were suffering and 
tenants hopeless. The purchasing power of the agri- 
cultural community was said to have decreased $200, 
000,000 a year. At least a third of all the food con- 
sumed in the kingdom was imported. 

So much for agriculture: with manufactures the 
case is little better. A writer in the National Review 
says that mills and factories are being closed in all 
directions. That some branches are entirely given 
up. The silk industry some time ago came to an end 
and the last sugar refinery has just closed. Mean- 
time the imports of foreign goods are rapidly in- 
creasing, while exports increase indeed also, but very 
slowly,—the increase of imports being as 474, while 
that of exports is but 32. The loss of wages repre- 
sented by the excess of imports over exports has 
amounted in ten years to $200,000,000. And it is 
charged that British manufacturers who have gained 
a reputation for certain articles have goods with their 
trade mark made abroad and sent into England forsale. 

Now, certainly the idle manufacturers would be 
glad to make clothing for the idle agriculturists, if 
the latter would give them food in return; and the 
agriculturists would be glad to cultivate the vacant 
land and make food for the manufacturers; and the 
law-makers ought to be able to bring these two pro- 
ducing powers into harmonious activity. The obvi- 
ous means of effecting this is a protective tariff, but 
no one ventures to propose this, and Lord Salisbury 
said plainly that the imposition of duties on imports 
of food would almost produce civil war. 

And again: the seas around the British Isles 
abound with fish,and enough might be taken to feed 
a great part of the almost starving population, but for 
the cost of transportation by rail from the accessible 
ports. A recent article alleged that the freight on 
herring from Penzance to London (260 miles) was a 
half-cent, which, if six herring make a pound, would 
be equivalent to 23 cents per ton per mile—about ten 
times the fair rate. In consequence of these charges, 
a thousand tons of herring were at one time thrown 
back into the sea, and a successful mackerel fleet af- 
ter selling 40,000 mackerel for manure, threw away 
40,000 more. The London Times said recently that 
off the east coast of Ireland more fish were thrown 
overboard than would feed all the unemployed in 
London, who are counted by hundreds of thousands. 
The Scotch fishermen are said to lose $1,000,000 a 
year for want of means of carriage to market. A bill 
is before Parliament to remedy this wrong, but can 
hardly by possibility pass. 

A conspicuous failure of the Government is appar- 
ent in its inability, after eight hundred years of pos- 
session, to reconcile the people of Ireland to the 
English rule. Still an enormous standing army is 
required, aided by a numerous constabulary, to en- 
force the laws of Parliament in that island, while 
famine and emigration in the last fifty years have re- 
duced the population by a half. The so-called Coer- 
cion Act makes crimes in Ireland of acts which are 
lawful in England. To report in an Irish newspaper 
the proceedings of a meeting of the National League, 
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is a crime punishable by,imprisonment with hard la- 
bor; but those proceedings may be lawfully pub- 
lished in every other newspaper in the kingdom. 
So to address.a public meeting in Ireland held to dis- 
cuss Irish grievances is punished as a crime; but the 
same meeting held in, England for the same purposes 
may be addressed with impunity. And so it is with 
a variety of proceedings which are resorted to in or- 
der to procure,a redress of grievances. 

It is disgraceful that so important a portion of the 
country should;remain in a condition of chronic dis- 
content. A government which cannot or will not 
satisfy the people, ought to abdicate or be displaced. 
A few days ago an address was presented to Mr, 
Gladstone, as the leader of the friends of Ireland, 
condemning the course of the government and en- 
couraging him in his opposition thereto. It was 
signed among others by twelve hundred persons who 
described themselves as members of the Society of 
Friends. This}has drawn forth a protest from a small 
number of Friends (105 in all) who deny the right of 
any part of the Society,to use its name to give weight 
to their political views, and criticise as “ subversive 
of the just principles of morality” a paragraph in 
the address declaring it to be “ unwise and unjust to 
the Irish people to stigmatize as crime that which 
does not commend itself as such to their moral feel- 
ings.” This declaration the protesting Friends re- 
garded, and, perhaps, correctly, as tacitly and perhaps 
unwittingly,;supporting the “ Plan of Campaign,” and 
boycotting, which though supported by the occasional 
use of the shot?}gun or even more dangerous weapons, 
probably does not commend itself as crime to the 
moral feelings of the Irish. The paragraph in the 
address is,;I think, unfortunately worded. Certainly 
it cannot be admitted that no act shall be declared a 
crime or punished as crime which the moral sense of 
the perpetrators or of the community in which they 
live does not regard as crime. Such a doctrine would 
protect polygamy in Utah. But the protesting 
Friends are hardly more fortunate in their version of 
the obligation of the citizen. ‘‘ We have [they say] 
ever maintained that it is our duty to obey all the 
enactments of civil government except those by 
which our allegiance to God is interfered with.” Now 
as the moral sense of the individual is the sole judge 
of what interferes with his allegiance to God, it is his 
moral feelings after all that must decide what laws he 
will obey and what not. The early Friends thought 
it inconsistent with that allegiance to pay tithes,which 
were a part of the rent of the land which the owner 
had devoted to the support of the church. Now it 
seems to me the Irish might with equal reason deem 
it inconsistent with that allegiance to pay rent to a 
landlord whose only right to it rested on conquest 
and the spoliation of the original possessor, and who 
would use it to maintain himself in idlenessand luxury 
and in many cases in gross debauchery, an object not 
a whit more moral than the maintenance of a “ hire- 
ling” minister or the repair of a “ steeple-house.” 

The result of all this misgovernment is the crea- 
tion of a class of wretches such as exists nowhere 
else in the world. And as authority for this extreme 
opinion I transcribe from Canon Farrar’s sermon on 
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London Life (which I sent you a few days ago) the 
following passage. [Our correspondent here quotes 
from Canon Farrar’s address published in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL of last week, the testimony of 
Professor Huxley. It is given on page 412, first col- 
umn, beginning with the words “once more,” and 
closing with “I would distinctly choose the latter.”— 
Eps.] I have seen numbers of the people described 
by Lilly and referred to by Huxley. They may be 
seen everywhere, even mingling in the well-dressed 
crowds in Hyde Park. Their rags and filth are dis- 
gusting, but what strikes you with horror is the 
aspect of their faces, from which, as Lilly truly says, 
“ Everything purely human has been erased.” There 
is no appealing look, they don’t beg, they notice 
nothing as they pass, but wander aimlessly along, 
and I doubt whether a blow would rouse in them 
any feeling of resentment or bring a human expres- 
sion even of pain to their countenances. I think I 
have in some earlier letter spoken of the stolid and 
hopeless expression on the countenances of the Ger- 
man women who were drawing wagons on the 
streets, harnessed alongside a stout dog. That was 
sad enough, but those women had at least an air of 
determination ; the will power was not dead in 
them. It is otherwise with the London wretch. He 
has no vital force for good or evil. There is but one 
thing that can rouse human feeling in his exhausted 
frame, and that is a dose of spirits. By the aid of 
that he may, if only for a few moments,,be a man 
again and forget the dead misery of exhausted ner- 
vous energy. In my judgment he is no more to be 
blamed for snatching a fleeting taste of the only 
comfort left to him in life, than is the tortured 
neuralgic patient for seeking temporary relief in 
ether or chloroform. But below this depth there’is 
still a lower deep. I read in an article on this sub- 
ject that women offered themselves in the public 
streets “in order to avoid a deeper degradation.” I 
could not conceive what this might mean until I 
read in Farrar’s sermon, Tennyson’s- verses. 

Just before writing the last few lines I was called 
away to go see a demonstration in Hyde Park. I 
have mentioned above the bill pending in Parlia- 
ment to give the people substantially local option in 
regard to the liquor trade in each county by giving 
to a council elected by them, the power to grant or 
refuse licenses to sell liquor, coupled with the pro- 
vision that if a license be refused to one who has 
hitherto enjoyed it he shall be compensated. 

The temperance people believe this provision will 
render the option negatory, as the county authorities 
will rather grant licenses than pay for the privilege 
of refusing them ; and they made what is here called 
a demonstration against it in Hyde Park. It con- 
sisted of an immense procession of teetotalers, two 
miles long, with banners and mottoes and brass bands, 
ending in somespeech-making which I did not wait to 
hear and which probably is not yet concluded. 
There was nothing which may not be seen at home 
except six vans filled with little children under six 
years of age, waifs from the East End, in their daily 
dirt and rags, representing, and perhaps in part, being 
the neglected children of drunken parents. Their 
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vans bore the inscription: “Who will compensate 
these ?” The sight was overwhelmingly pathetic, and 
not the less so that the little creatures were in high 
glee enjoying the ride and the sight of the lovely 
park which probably not one of them had ever seen 
before; and some of them plied their accustomed 
trade, holding out their hands for pennies, which so 
far as I saw, none of them got. And there was pre- 
sented a scene which could not have occurred else- 
where in the world. The procession entered Hyde 
Park about five o’clock, just when the Park was 
crowded with the carriages of the aristocracy, filled 
with lords and ladies, the proudest, richest, and most 
luxurious on earth. These carriages drew up on one 
side the road to let the procession pass, and the occu- 
pants gazed within three vards into the faces of the 
offspring of the wretched creatures described by 
Lilly and Huxley and Tennyson as degraded by 
their tyranny beneath the level of the Australian 
savage. Near me was an open carriage blazoned 
with ducal arms; in it were a gentleman and lady, 
and on the box a coachman and a footman in fault- 
less livery, with wigs and cocked hats. I had just 
before seen one of the Prince of Wales’ carriages 
with a young lady who was probably one of the 
princesses, attended by a lady in waiting. Inter- 
spersed among the carriages were little ladies of 8 to 
15 years on spirited ponies, each attended by her 
groom. And all this splendid company gazed at the 
little dirty waifs whom they knew to be predestined 
at birth toa life of crime and shame, without the 
slightest expression, and, as I believe, witbout the 
slightest feeling of compassion. I am sorry to say 
that the crowd of onlookers displayed very little 
more. Some essayist’s writing of the manner of the 
middle ages, when the lord of the castle kept his 
prisoners, whether enemies, debtors or criminals, in 
the cellars or “dungeons” below, while bis family 
dwelt above, remarks how blunt must have been the 
sensibilities of the lords and ladies of that time who 
could live undisturbed by thoughts of the wretched- 
ness so near them, which, he says, would be impossi- 
ble in our day of refined susceptibilities. But we are 
true children of our fathers. The only difference is 
our dungeons are not underneath, but next door. 
J. D. McPaErson. 

P. 8S. June3. Lattended this afternoon service 
at Westminster Abbey. The preacher, Canon Furse, 
resumed the subject of Arch-deacon Farrar’s dis- 
course on London Life, and handled it boldly. He 
laid the blame of the wretchedness of the poor upon 
the rich, and denounced in strong terms the apathy 
of the occupants of the gilded palaces of the West 
End, which, he said, were too often haunts of licen- 
tiousness as well as of luxury. He censured, too, the 
failure of the church to take a proper stand in favor 
of the removal of the evil, and announced his inten- 
tion to treat the matter in a series of discourses. 
From other pulpits, dissenting and Catholic, thesame 
tone is heard. But I have no idea that organized 
Christianity will produce any effect. Possibly the 
extended suffrage may enable the people to right 
themselves peaceably: otherwise they will at no 
distant day do so with red hands. J. D. M. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


On the 10th of last month the meeting in the new 
house at Westland, Ohio, was a very interesting one. 
Some of the neighbors had often suggested a “ dedi- 
cation ” of the house and that our ancient Friend, 
Rebecca Wells, who is an approved minister, should 
preach the sermon. They were informed that was 
not Friends’ way and we could not guarantee any- 
thing being said. But “ they could not understand 
why Friends should be so different from other peo- 
ple.” They, however, concluded to go to meeting that 
day and spread an invitation, so that the house was 
nearly filled with a very quiet and attentive audi- 
ence, during which R. W. felt called on to address 
them,and was greatly favored to hand forth what 
seemed required of her, and it was well received. 
After meeting the happy good feeling prevalent was 
very encouraging; each seemed ready to say that it 
was good to be there. One not a member, who had 
come several miles to attend, said if he lived near to 
‘ Quaker meeting” he would go every time. Such a 
‘meeting seems rather peculiar and the hope is enter- 
tained that it will tend to encourage a better attend- 
ance. M. 


—The writer was present at Friends’ meeting in 
Chicago, on First-day, Sixth month 17th. It is held 
in the second story of the Athenzum building, on 
Dearborn street, between Lake and Randolph. The 
hour of meeting is 10.45. The day was extremely 
warm, and some of the elder members were proba- 
bly deterred from attending on that account. There 
were nineteen present, of whom five were women. 
Among the strangers was Stephen R. Hicks, of Long 
Island, who was about returning home from a family 
visit, and Jonathan Smith, of Bucks county, Pa., who 
was visiting his son in Chicago. The meeting was 
held very decorously, and there were communica- 
tions from J. W. Plummer and two other Friends. 
Afterward, the Bible Class, under charge of Hannah 
A. Plummer, spent an hour in the study of the 
First-day School Lesson for the day. 


SILENT WORSHIP. 
How oft the heart can feel an inborn union, 
An ever-close companionship with God, 
As if we hold with Him that sweet communion, 
That Enoch knew when by His side he trod! 


And wander on wrapt only in the feeling 

“To live with Christ and gain is in the grave ;” 

Though dangers round our paths are ever stealing 
His voice will comfort and His arm will save. 


And though His love may always seem as dearer 
Than all the love our earthly friends can show, 

At times He seems to draw His children nearer, 
And showers His richest blessings here below. 


As though at times the thoughts that bind to Heaven 
Would let us gaze upon His holy face, 

As though the cup of love that He has given 
Must overflow with mercy and with grace. 


And where is this? Is it when night is stealing 
Over the earth and in the dim-lit room ? 

The voice of prayer where children’s forms are kneeling, 
Rises so gently through the dusk and gloom? 





Or in thy home, when evening lamps are burning, 

And all thy friends meet round the fire’s bright cheer, 
And one the page of Scripture slowly turning 

Reads the old story that we love to hear? 


Or is it where the hymn of praise is swelliug 
And thousands gladly join the well-tuned song, 
When one tumultuous burst of thanks is welling 
From heart and soul in the great churches’ throng ; 


And all the ministers’ aisles repeat the voices, 
And the loud organ-peals roll through the hall, 
And we can feel that every heart rejoices 
And God our God is glorified in all ? 


Yet nearer still; there is one place yet nearer, 
The voice of prayer is sweet, the songs of praise, 

And Scripture’s words are clear to us; yet clearer 
His lamp of love at times shines on our ways. 


’Tis where the solemn silence is unbroken, 
The world forgot with all its toil and care ; 
Where though no words by mortal tongue be spoken 
All join together in one heartfelt prayer ; 


Where though no strains of music are ascending 
The angel-songs of love by all are heard ; 
And hearts and souls in unity are blending, 
Though none may interchange one thought or word ; 


Where though no outward sign or deed is telling 
How deep may run the stream of mercy’s tide, 

All, all can feel His love within them dwelling 
And walk, like Enoch, by their Master’s side ; 


And simply resting on His will and pleasure 
Have heavenly blessings freely on them poured, 
And making Him their greatest joy and treasure 
Find heaven on earth by waiting on their Lord. 
—Albert E. Bull,in British Friend. 


COMPENSATION. 
THE truest words we ever speak 
Are words of cheer. 
Life hath its shade, its valleys deep; 
But round our feet the shadows creep, 
To prove the sunlight near. 
Between the hills the valleys sleep,— 
The sun-crowned hills; 
And down their sides will they who seek 
With hopeful spirit, brave, though meek, 
Find gently flowing rills. 


The snow-star, melting as it flies, 

Involves a life, 
A joy, and beauty that shall be 

When summer with glad feet and free, 
Treads earth with blossoms rife. 

The seed that in its furrow lies, 
Awaiting spring, 

And winds that blow, and clouds that rise, 

And night that gems with stars the skies, 
A hope, a promise, bring. 

For every cloud a silver light! 
God wills it so. 

For every vale a shining height, 

A glorious morn for every night, 
And birth for labor’s throe! 

For snow’'s white wing a verdant field, 
And gain for loss! 

For buried seed the harvest-yield; 

For pain a strength, a joy revealed ; 
A crown for every cross! 

Mary Johnson, in Christian Register. 








GOD'S HIDDEN ONES. 
SILENTLY—shadowly—some lives go, 
And the sound of their voices is all unheard, 
Or, if heard at all, ’tis as faint as the flow 
Of beautiful waves which no storm hath stirred. 
Deep lives these, 
As the pearl-strewn seas. 


Softly and noiselessly some feet tread 
Lone ways on earth without leaving a mark, 
They move ’mid the living, they pass to the dead, 
As still as the gleam of a star thro’ the dark. 
Sweet lives those 
In their strange repose. 


Calmly and slowly some hearts beat, 
And none may know that they beat at all: 
They muffle their music whenever they meet 
A few in a hut or a crowd in a hall. 
Great hearts those— 
God only knows! 


Soundlessly—shadowly—such move on, 
Dim as the dream of a child asleep; 
And no one knoweth till they are gone 
How lofty their souls—their hearts how deep. 
Bright souls these— 
God only sees. 


Lonely and hiddenly in the world— 
Tho’ in the world ’tis their lot to stay— 
The tremulous wings of their hearts are furled 
Unti) they fly from the world away, 
And find their rest 
On “ Our Father's ” breast. 


Where earth’s unknown shall be known the best, 
And the hidden hearts shall be brightest blest. 
Father Ryan, in Words of Faith. 


THE METLAKAHTLAN INDIANS. 
A writer in the British Friend, residing in British 
Columbia, gives the following interesting account of 
these Indians, who have lately removed from that 
place to Alaska. She says: 

“T thought you might like to hear the latest ac- 
counts from Metlakahtla, Alaska. Mr. Duncan’s good 
companion and co-worker, Dr. Bluett, was here, en 
route for Portland, Oregon, the other day. He had to 
see to some business for the village,as Mr. Duncan 
was kept busy teaching school. He could not bear to 
leave his pupils, as he finds they have (owing to their 
unsettled state, moving, etc.) been neglected long 
enough. They will not be able to attempt the can- 
ning this summer, or indeed any other home industry, 
so much money would be required for such a large 
undertaking, and they cannot borrow, as they have 
no security to give. They are all living as yet in very 
temporary abodes, and will have of course to do so 
until they can earn enough at the neighboring can- 
neries to erect more substantial ones, as well as build 
roads, make side-walks, and indeed make all the 
other public and private improvements which go 
towards constructing a proper village. This will no 
doubt take years to do, and if Duncan is spared it 
will be done. The poor Indians suffered great hard- 
ships this winter. They left the old mission at a 


stormy time, and took their household treasures with 
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them, across the most dangerous sound that is known 
up there. Seventy miles on a rough sea in small ca- 
noes, and with constant storms of bitter wind and 
rain is bad enough, but when you realize they were 
leaving forever their old homes and the land of their 
forefathers, and, like Abraham, going to a strange 
land they had never seen and knew nothing of, and 
when on landing they had no shelter from the in- 
clement winter but calico tents, earthern floors, and 
sodden wood to dry and burn, we must allow that 
the outlook was not very cheerful or encouraging. 
Several young children have died from cold, and it 
was reported that one or two old people have also 
succumbed, yet no murmur or complaint escapes 
them ; they toil on in faith and hope, at any rate free 
from the persecution and provocation which made 
their lives a burden. They have completed a large 
building which they hold service in at present until 
their real church is built, when it will be used for the 
cannery. They will have a hard struggle for the 
next few years, as everything is strange to them, both 
by sea and land. At the old Reserve every tree, rock, 
stream, and stone was familiar to them from child- 
hood. Each spot had its haunts for the different fur- 
bearing animals, on which so much of their pros- 
perity depends ; but in Alaska all is new and strange, 
and will be for many a day. They find it dangerous 
going about in a totally unexplored forest—as should 
a hunter get lost, his case would be hopeless. They 


| do not know as yet the best places for the different 


fish. The greatest deprivation of all to which they 
are to be subjected, is the taking away of the use 
of the “ Volachan,” a beautiful silvery fish some- 
thing like the smelt. It is called “ The Candle,’’ be- 
cause the natives dried and used them for lighting 
their huts on occasions. They are only known to 
run in two or three rivers—the Frazer, Ness, and Co- 
lumbia, and the run only lasts three weeks. The In- 
dians are then kept bard at work, fishing, drying, 
mixing with berries, etc.,and packing in boxes for 
use during the whole year. One box will bring as 
much as 36 dollars. This oil means life, health, med- 
icine, and money to the Indians up north, and we 
hear that influence is being used with the govern- 
ment to prevent their going to these rivers to obtain 
this staple commodity. I suppose Duncan’s men 
could go quietly and secure the oil or fish, but they 
would not like to do anything illegal, so they areina 
sad plight. This Volachan oil is the great cure for 
consumption—much better, purer, stronger than cod- 
liver—and the Indians suffer terribly from lung 
troubles, which makes the loss of it very serious in- 
deed. 

“The Indians of New Metlakahtla are a brave 
and independent people, and in their direst need 
they have made no direct appeal for belp. They are 
industrious, and will become self-supporting in the 
new settlement as they were in theoid one. So far 
from being a burden to others, they formerly sup- 
ported native missionaries to other Indians. But 
their present needs continue to be pressing. Deprived 
of the land which had been theirs by descent, from 
remote times, their property also withheld, they had 
to start the world afresh with most of their capital, 
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the fruits of past industry, taken from them. They 
are not exclusively a body of able men : they are bur- 
dened with their proportion of sick and aged, of wo- 
men and children. It is touching to note they can- 
not even borrow money, for in their present condi- 
tion they have no security to offer. Contributions 
continue to flow in, and it should be known that 
further help will be most thankfully received, and in- 
formation readily supplied, fuller in its detail than 
can seek insertion in this paper. Friends wishful to 
write direct may address William Duncan, New Met- 
lakahtla, Alaska, care of Ladd & Tilton, bankers, 
Portland, Oregon, U.S. A. 

“The needs of the Indians are mainly to be kept 
in prominence ; but without wishing to judge indi- 
viduals, we must recognize that this sad case of ex- 
patriation and suffering is the outcome of the indis- 
creet administration of a hierarchial system. This 


the difficulties have arisen largely from his unwilling- 
ness in the present state of the converts to adminis- 
ter the bread and wine. 


will feel drawn to visit this colony and see if it has 
no special claim on our Society. 

“ There are many points in this story which spec- 
ially seem to call out the sympathy of Friends tow- 
ard these Indians—their religious scruples and es- 
cape from ecclesiastical tyranny—their absolute re- 
fusal to resort to warlike measures of defense—their 
abstinence from all spirituous liquors—their deter- 
mination to suffer temporal loss for spiritual freedom 
—and their abandoning the land of their forefathers 


for a strange land—Britain for America (as our early | 
Friends also were compelled to do)—where they | 


sought a new home where they could worship God 
in peace, and possess their lands and their goods in 
security.” 


A FLOATING CAPITAL. 
Next to Korea, the hermit kingdom, Siam, the land 
of the white elephant, has been one of the last to open 
her shut-in ports to Western civilization and the Bible. 
Fifty years ago, almost all that Europeans knew of it 
was that it was the native land of the Siamese twins, 


The Great Wall of China was not more difficultto scale | 


than it was to break down the barriers which preju- 
dice and fanaticism had built around the fair penin- 
sula. 

But all that is changed now. The late king Chon- 
Fai-Yai, seeing something of the working of English 
ideas in the neighboring kingdom of Hindoostan, 
borrowed an adviser from England, and imported an 
English lady as governess for his harem, The leaven 
worked—as leaven always will. Now the young 
Prince Chula-Lang-Kom—Royal Hair-Pin, as the 
name signifies in Siamese—is on the throne, and is 
putting in practice the liberal ideas he learned in his 
youth. He gives the missionaries full liberty in the 
land, though not allowing the Bible to be used in the 
government schools. 

A curious incident, however, has showed us how 
the good hand of the Lord is guiding all things. The 
old king, who had a great desire for educating the 


This naturally arouses our | 
sympathy, and it is to be hoped that some Friends | 





| before our eyes. 
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people and establishing a library, had imported from 
England a quantity of text-books, and among them 
were a number of readers ; for some reason they had 
been packed away and never used. When the head 
teacher came to the present ruler for English books 
for the government schools, he ordered the old ones 
to be brought out. In common with many readers, 
they were filled with extracts from the Scriptures; 
so, although the Bible as a whole is interdicted, yet 
in parts it is taught in all the schools in Siam. 

The American missionaries who are holding the 
fort in this out-of-the-way corner of the world area 
noble band of men and women, and the seed they 


| are sowing with a lavish hand is already bringing 
| forth fruit. 


There are some very pleasant features in 
Siam as a mission field. The climate is a delightful 
one. The country is narrow, and the Bay of Bengal 


| on one side, and the Gulf of Siam on the other, keep 
native Christian Church is pastored by a layman, and | 


it refreshed with sea-breezes. The vegetation is a 
marvel, the flora exquisite, and the fruits and vege- 
tables are of infinite variety and delicious flavor. 
All, it seemed to me, that we had ever known, and 
many more of which we had never heard, were rep- 
resented on the table. “I thought you missionaries 
out here lived on rice,” I said ; “ but you fare much 
better than we do at home.” 

From being one of the least known and least visited 
countries in the world, Siam has come to be a stop- 
ping por: for almost all around-the-world tourists. 
When we sailed up the river Meinam, which is the 


| great artery of the country, we turned so many tor- 


tuous curves that I did not wonder at the name of 
“the time destroyer,” with which the missionaries 
have. christened it. It is their only means of lo- 
comotion through the country; the time draws out 
drearily that is spent in and out among the winding 
of the stream,—particularly when the work to do is 
so great, and the laborers are so few. “Men and 


| money for Siam” is the cry all along the line. 


When the last sharp tack had been made on our 
way to Bangkok, a wonder scene lay spread out 
Venice is the city in the sea, 
but Bangkok is the city on the sea; for while the 
queen of the Adriatic is built on foundations which 
rest on the solid ground, the Siamese capital has no 
foundations, but actually floats on the water, rising 


| and falling with the tide that comes in from the sea. 


During the last century the city stood farther up 
the river, and on the banks; but the dense popula- 
tion, and the utter absence of all sanitary measures, 
together with the annual overflow of the river, and 
the miasma arising from the deposit of liquid mud, 
caused such frightful visitations}!of cholera that a 
remedy was imperative; and some De Lesseps of 
the East conceived, and carried out, the idea of the 
floating city. And so successful has it proved that 
not an epidemic of cholera have they had. And 
certainly a more unique and interesting scene cannot 
be presented in any part of the world. Huge bam- 
boo rafts have been constructed, and then lashed to- 
gether in groups of four or five with enormous chains. 
On these are built the city, consisting of rows and 
rows of tastefully decorated houses, between which 
run broad canals. The king’s palaces, the temples, 
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the houses of the nobility and of the Sein resi- 
dents, are on the river bank, fronting the water, while 
behind stretch the beautiful gardens; but all the city 
proper rests on the broad bosom of the clear stream. 

All communication must be by boat; there can 
be, as in Venice, no footways and no bridges across, 
and the tiny canoes ply incessantly from one raft to 
another. Tbey are manned by one rower, often a 
young girl; for the Siamese, unlike other Eastern 
nations, do not shut their women up, nor veil their 
faces. The shops go around from door to door; one 
boat will be filled with fish, whose silvery scales glit- 
ter in the sunlight ; others with luscious fruits, whose 
dewy freshness and absurdly low prices tempt us ir- 
resistibly. All sorts of craft are carried on in the 
little vessels: in one you will see a Chinaman stir- 
ring his rich soup over a hissing charcoal-pan, with 
one hand, as he rows himself with the other, on his 
way to deliver your dinner; another is baking rolls 
over a mite of an oven,in order to have them “ hot 
as hot” for bis customers; others have cargoes of 
goats, and it was comical to see them stop before the 
doors, and draw the milk fresh into the measures 
brought out to them. Sometimes you will see an 
embroiderer bending over his lap, where he is weay- 
ing gold threads in and out in so marvelous a design 
that you think only fairy fingers could have executed 
it. A more peculiar, picturesque, and brilliant pan- 
orama cannot be imagined than one sees before his 
eyes. And at night, when the colored lanterns, hung 
out of the door of the houses, are all ablaze with 
light, and every ray is duplicated a thoubandfold in 
the water, the effect is indescribable. 

In the midst of the little boats moored about the 
houses are Chinese junks, painted over with yellow 
dragons and curious monsters of all sorts. As soon 
as one arrives fresh from the China seas, a gaily 
striped awning is stretched over the deck, cases of 
goods are brought up, tables are spread ‘ont, and 
when we went on board we found displayed all sorts 
and conditions of goods. 

There was a strange sense of insecurity in going 
shopping in a floating bazaar, which gave an added 
zest to the purchasing, and an added fascination and 
value to the “ antikas,” as the Orientals call all kinds 
of curios, which we picked up. The lotus lilies float 
upon the river, and cast their dreaminess over us till 


the spell settles down, and we are loath to leave.— 
Sara Lee, in S. 8. Times. 


OUR FATHER, WHO ART WITHIN. 


He pervades, penetrates our souls. We do 
not discern him because he is too near, too inward, 
too deep, to be recognized by our present imperfect 
consciousness. And he is thus near, not only to dis- 
cern, but to act, to influence, to give his spirit, to 
communicate to us divinity. This is the great pater- 
nal gift of God. He has greater gifts than the world. 
The very attributes from which the earth and hea- 


vens sprang, these he imparts to his rational off- | 


spring. Even his disinterested, impartial, universal 
goodness, which diffuses beauty, life, and happiness, 
even this excellence it is his purpose to breathe into 
and cherish in the human soul. 
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In avened to the ined influence by which God 
brings the created spirit into conformity to his own, 
I would that I could speak worthily. It is gentle, 
that it may not interfere with our freedom. It sus- 
tains, mingles with, and moves all our faculties. It 
acts through nature, providence, revelation, society, 
and experience; and the Scriptures, confirmed by 
reason and the testimonies df the wisest and best 
men, teach us that it acts still more directly. God, 
being immediately present to the soul, holds immedi- 
ate communion with it, in proportion as it prepares 
itself to receive and to use aright the heavenly inspi- 
ration. He opens the inward eye to himself, com- 
municates secret monitions of duty, revives and 
freshens our convictions of truth, builds up our faith 
in human immortality, unseals the deep, unfathomed 
fountains of love within us, instils strength, peace, 


| and comfort, and gives victory over pain, sin, and 


death. 

This influence of God, exerted on the soul to con- 
form it to himself, to make it worthy of its divine 
parentage, this it is which most clearly manifests 
what is meant by his being our Father. 

And when the Father’s presence is felt like that 


| of a visible friend, and the parental love of the All- 


Perfect penetrates his inmost being, suffusing his 
eyes with tears of thankfulness, and lifting them up- 
wards with immortal hope,—in such high moments, 
whence does he consciously derive his unutterable 
joy? By experience he then knows, as well as feels, 
that this peace past all understanding is the influx 
of the Peace of God. With mingled gratitude and 
awe, he recognizes then, that above, upon, within 
his own spirit is moving the Divine Spirit, bringing 
the Light of an eternal day. Thenceforth the truth, 
written in his heart by the finger of God himself, be- 
comes a glorious reality, that to all who ask for his 
Holy Spirit, the Father gives — W. E. Channing. 


One great principle which we should lay downas 
immovably true is, that if a good work cannot be 
carried on by the calm, self-controlled, benevolent 
spirit of Christianity, then the time for doing it has 
not come. God asks not the aid of our vices. He 
can overrule them for good, but they are not the 
chosen instruments of human happiness. 

The moment a man parts with moral independ- 
ence ; the moment he judges of duty, not from the 
inward voice, but from the interests and will of a 
party ; the moment he commits himself to a leader 
or a body, and winks at evil, because division would 
hurt the cause ; the moment he shakes off his partic- 
ular responsibility, because he is but one of a thous- 
and or million by whom the evil is done,—that mo- 
ment he parts with his moral power. He is shorn of 
the energy of single-hearted faith in the right and 
the true. He hopes from man’s policy what nothing 
but loyalty to God can accomplish. He substitutes 
coarse weapons, forged by man’s wisdom, for celestial 
power.— W. E. Channing. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have already 
done.— Longfellow. 
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THE MANUAL TRAINING QUESTION. 
[From an article by Henry R. Russell, in Education.} 
Ir manual training is to be introduced into our schools 
generally, as enlightened public sentiment seems to 
be demanding, it must be done largely in the school- 
rooms as they are at present arranged, in counection 
with the studies as they now exist, and by the teach- 
ers to-day employed. It is true there are a few well- 
organized manual-training schools, with well fitted up 
workshops, with courses of study arranged with 
special reference to shop-work, and supplied with 
teachers educated for this particular kind of work. 
Such schools will turn out some trained teachers to 
carry on similar work in other schools, and they may 


open their doors to give to our regular teachers short 


and comprehensive courses in manual training during 
the vacations. Normal schools will, doubtless, make 
provision for giving their graduates the benefits of a 
manual-training course, and summer schools may do 
something in the way of helping a few here and there 
into the theory and practice of hand-training; but 
the great work must be done by the great body of 
teachers who are already working hard enough, and 
who are already exacting enough from their pupils. 
There must be some reiidjustment, some modification 
of the courses of study, some more intelligent direc- 
tion of the energies of both pupils and teachers, so 
that all may be able to do their work well and feel a 
delight in the exercise of their powers. . . . In 
some cases, especially in large schools, the work will 
be conducted by specialists, as is now done in draw- 
ing; but, as in drawing, much of it will be done by 
the regular teachers, and be done, too, without there 
being any feeling of an imposed burden. It will be 
so connected with the regular work as to elucidate it 
and enrich it. If the child has gone to a kindergar- 
ten before his real school-life commences, provision 
has already been made for his proper beginning in 
the manual-training course. If he has not been so 
fortunate, then his first introduction into the school 
should conduct him into a systematic and intelligent 
course of training for the hand: but it should be so 
skillfully done as not to create any prejudice in the 
mind of pupil or patron against it. The exercises in- 
troduced need not even be called manual training. 
They are as much mental as writing and drawing, 
and they may be made to contribute quite as much 
to the mental and moral development of the young 
as any branches of study that can be introduced into 
our schools or homes. Wherever manual training 
has been properly introduced and conducted, the re- 
sults have been highly satisfactory. Anticipations as 
to its benefits have been more than realized. 

This, however, need not surprise any one. * * 
We all know how much more we are all interested 
in some things than in others, and it would be strange 
if children were not so too. One of the first things, 
then, in order to secure the benefits of manual train- 
ing to the children is for the teachers to become in- 
terested in the subject, and to know how to present 
it to their pupils so as to interest them. While skill 
in the use of various tools is desirable, it is not essen- 
tial, though some practical knowledge of drawing 
and construction is necessary. An intelligent teacher, 


aa 


however, may soon acquire enough insight into the 
work to make a proper beginning and continue it in 
the right direction, with a fair assurance of a good 
degree of success. This may be done with no ap- 
pliances except a knife, a lead pencil, a ruler, a pair 
of compasses, a pair of scissors, and some manilla 
paper and cardboard. With these a series of inter- 
esting and instructive lessons and exercises may be 
given in the school-room to children of the primary 
grades, occupying a good deal of time, covering a 
great deal of ground, and laying a broad and firm 
foundation for subsequent work, both in drawing and 
construction. Drawing, itself manual training, must 
ever lie at the foundation of all school manual train- 
ing worthy of the name. It may be’made exceed- 
ingly interesting to boys and girls alike. They are 
fond of using drawing instruments, as every teacher 
must have observed who has seen how busily they 
will often occupy themselves in decorating the covers 
and fly-leaves of their books. * * A course of in- 
struction of this kind in manual training, with no 
instruments, tools,and materials other than those 
mentioned above, could be carried on so as to give 
the pupils a great many of the leading facts in plane 
geometry ; teach them how to draw all the figures, 
erect perpendiculars, divide lines, bisect arcs and an- 
gles, determine areas; get glimpses of the uses of the 
triangle in measurements ; make testing squares and 
divided rulers and protractors ; cut out of cardboard 
all the plane figures in elementary geometry, and out 
of paper kindergarten materials for paper-folding, 
mat-making, number work, and color study, and do 
many other things that the fertile brain of the teach- 
ers and children themselves will readly suggest, and 
it will be found to be a truly excellent process of 
awakening and developing the child. Perhaps no 
subject is better suited for the purpose of making a 
proper beginning in manual training than geometry. 
If it is logically presented, concisely stated, and so 
worked out as to call into use with precision the pen- 
cil, the ruler, the compasses, the scissors, and the 
knife, the power of thinking and doing will both be 
promoted,and soon pupils so trained may be set to work 
from dictation written upon the board, and be left to 
work alone while the teacher is engaged with other 
classes. * * The class might sometimes be resolved 
into a whittling class, using the pocket-knife in shap- 
ing soft wood into regular forms ; and clay-modeling 
might come in occasionally, as teachers have time 
and ability to direct. As pupils get older the work 
can be made more difficult, taking in the drawing 
and construction of paper models of solids and more 
advanced work in clay and with wood and the pocket- 
knife. 


Tue Christianity which is now and hereafter to 
flourish, and, through its power in the circles of in- 
ner thought, to influence ultimately, in some man- 
ner more powerfully than now, the mass of mankind, 
must be filled full with human and genial warmth, 
in close sympathy with every instinct of man, re- 
gardful of the just title of every faculty of his nature, 
apt to associate with and make its own all, under 
whatever name, which goes to enrich and enlarge 
the patrimony of our race.—Gladstone. 
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SELF-DENIAL. 

SeLr-pDENIAL, for the sake of self-denial, does no good ; 
self-sacrifice for its own sake is no religious act at all. 
If you give up a meal for the sake of showing power 
over self, or for the sake of self-discipline, you are 
not more religious than before. This is a mere self- 
culture, which, being occupied forever about self, 
leaves you only in that circle of self from which re- 
ligion is to free you; but to give up a meal that one 
you love may have it, is properly a religious act—no 
hard and dismal duty, because made easy by affec- 
tion. To bear pain for the sake of bearing it bas in 
it no moral quality at all; but to bear it rather than 
surrender truth, or in order to save another, is pos- 
itive enjoyment, as well as ennobling to the soul. 
Did you ever receive even a blow meant for another 
in order to shield that other? Doyou not know that 
there was actual pleasure in that keen pain far be- 
yond the most rapturous thrill of nerve which could 
be gained from pleasure in the midst of painlessness ? 
Is not the mystic yearning of love expressed in words 
most purely thus: Let me suffer for him? This ele- 
ment of love is that which makes this doctrine an in- 
telligible and a blessed truth. Sacrifice alone, bare 
and unbelieved, is ghastly, unnatural, and dead ; but 
self-sacrifice, illuminated by love, is warmth and life ; 
it is the death of Christ, the life of God, the blessed- 
ness and only proper life of man. —F. W. Robertson. 


Tue flashy and trashy, the vulgnt, the vile, the 
pernicious,—such is the literature that trains a super- 
ficial and sensational generation, who substitutes 
skimming for reading, excitement for thought. 
What alcohol is to the body, this literature is to the 
mind. It vitiates the taste, it destroys digestion. A 
single reading intoxicates; habitual reading dissi- 
pates. Pupils in this school demand sensational 
preaching from the pulpit and sensational editing in 
the press; and this school is the world with more 
pupils in it than any other under the sun. The com- 
mon sense and solidity of the past is superseded by 
the common nonsense and superficiality of the pre- 
sent. The demand is not for meat, but for milk; 
and the more it is watered, the better it is liked, 
hence the great army of intellectual babes and weak- 
lings. 





Fear no man, high or low, rich or poor, taught or 
untaught. Honor all men; love all men; but fear 
none. . . . Let your words breathe a heroic valor. 

Havi ing deliberately, conscientiously sought 
the truth, abide by your convictions at all hazards. 
Wait not to be backed by numbers. Wait not till 
you are sure of an echo fromacrowd. The fewer 
the voices on the side of truth, the more distinct and 
strong must be your own. Put faith in truth as 
mightier than error, prejudice, or passion, and be 
ready to take a place among its martyrs. Feel that 
truth is not a local, temporary influence, but immu- 
table, everlasting, the same in all worlds, one with 
God, and armed with his omnipotence.— W. E. Chan- 
ning. 





True blessedness consisteth in a good life and a 
happy death.—Solon. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—It is anticipated that the Government exhibits at the 
approaching Cincinnati Exposition will cover forty thou- 
sand square feet of space. 


—Prior to the war the United States produced about 
4,000,000 bales of cotton, while since the abolition of sla- 
very about 7,000,000 bales of cotton have been produced in 
@ year. 

—The number of immigrants arriving at the ports of the 
United States from the principal foreign countries except 
from Canada and Mexico, for the eleven months ending 
Fifth month 31st, 1888, was 471,343. 

—On the 28th of last month, the new training school 
for male nurses, built at a cost of $100,000 on the grounds 
of Bellevue Hospital, New York city, was formally turned 
over to the city by the donor, D. O. Mills. Chauncey M. 
Depew made the address and read the letter of presenta- 
tion from Mr. Mills. Mayor Hewitt accepted the gift on 
behalf of the city. 

—Three thousand sand crabs, so it is stated, have been 
sent to Europe by alady living in Asbury Fark, N. J., whose 
son, a student at the Berlin University, was depution’ by 
the faculty of several German colleges to secure specimens 
of the crabs, so that they can be properly studied. They 
are packed in jars, and an effort is to be made to get some 
of them to their destinations alive.— Public Ledger. 

—It is Thomas A. Edison’s intention to take a record of 
the strength of his baby’s lungs every three months. “ I 
will preserve the record,” said he, “ until the child becomes 
a young lady. Then the phonograph can be operated for 
her benefit; and she can see for herself just what kind of 
a baby she was, and won’t have to take her mother’s and 
the nurse’s word for it.”—Lowell Times: 


—The Children’s Aid Society and Bureau of Informa- 
tion, 127 South 12th St., (Philad’a,) received during the 
month of May five children from the Department of Char- 
ities and Correction (Bureau of Charity); three were 
brought by mothers; one came from the Perry County 
Children’s Aid Committee ; and onecamealone. Nine chil- 
dren were placed in private families on trial, and suitable 
boarding accommodations were provided for fourteen 
children, There were two cases of adoption. One hun- 
dred and forty-five visits were made to children during the 
month. Service places were found for forty-seven women, 
each taking one child with her. Enquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Anna T. Wilson, General Agent. 

—It will be remembered that a few months ago a 
large timber raft which was being towed down the coast by 
a steamship, broke the tow-rope in a storm and went adrift. 
The whereabouts of the logs since then has become an in- 
teresting problem, both because of the danger to navigation 
presented by their wide dispersion, and also because their 
present positions would show the effects of the currents 
and storms of the North Atlantic during the past three 
months. Numerous reports have been received at the 
Hydrographic Office at Washington from navigators who 
have encountered the logs in small or large masses and 
singly, and these seem to show that most of them had 
drifted in a direction about east by south, and the greater 
part of them are now in the region between the 33d and 
38th parallels and 30th and 50th meridians. Very few, if 
any, have drifted north of the 40th parallel. A great dea) 
of timber has been reported farther north, to the west- 
ward of the 20th meridian, but from the descriptions given, 
does not seem to be part of the great raft —The American. 

—The family of General Harrison, the Republican can- 
didate for President, consists of a wife, a son, and a daugh- 
ter. The daughter was married a few years ago to J. R. 
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McKee, a young wholesale merchant of Indianapolis, and 
has now an infant son, of whom General Harrison is very 
fond. Russell Harrison, the General’s son, lives in Dakota. 
General Harrison’s wife is a daughter of John Witherspoon 
Scott, who was for a long time a professor at Washingten 
College, Pennsylvania, and also filled similar positions at 
Miami University, Ohio, and College Hill, Cincinnati. 

-A news paragraph says: Of John Bright’s sons, John 
Albert was always the “ good” boy ; Leatham, now an M. 
P., was the mischievous one; and Philip was the hard- 
working one. Not long ago Philip was employed in the 
fitting shed, having an aptitude for the making and mend- 
ing of machinery. When he had gone through the grades 
in that shop he put in a year or two at Petrie’s iron foun- 
dry in the town. He carried his breakfast “ can,” and 
shared the company and work of all the other men, every 
one of whom he seemed to think as good as himself. His 
brother Leatham was put through the drills at the mills, 
and so was John Albert. John Bright himself learned how 
to work before he began to speak for and represent work- 
ingmen. His father, old Jacob, was a poor man with nearly 
as many children as he had shillings a week for his work 
as a weaver. At the present day the Bright Mills are 
scarcely to be surpassed in the country. Over 2,000 hands 
are employed in them. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

GENERAL SHERIDAN left Washington on the 30th ult., 
on a United States vessel for a watering-place on the New 
England coast, to avoid the summer heat. His condition 
is regarded as more favorable. 


HEREAFTER there will be only two regular telegraphio 
reports received and issued by the Signal Office in Wash- 
ington, in place of the three daily reports received hereto- 
fore. The reports will be received about 8 o'clock in the 
morning and 8 in the evening, and the indications issued 
to the press about two hours later. The predictions will be 
for 36 hours. 


GRASSHOPPERS have appeared by the million in the vi- 
cinity of St. Paul, Minnesota. Several contrivances for 
catching ane destroying them are being used, and it has 
been decided to pay $1.00 a bushel for them. 


A GREAT iron lockout was begun in Pittsburg and the 
West on the 30th ultimo, owing to the inability of the em- 
ployers and the workmen to agree upon a wagescale. Only 
eight firms have signed the scalé presented by the Amal- 
gamated Association. 


AT Independence, Missouri, last week, a vote was taken 
under the “ Local Option” law, for or against license. 
There was deep interest shown in it by the women and 
girls, and they carried the day against license by over 200 
majority. 

ADVICES from El Paso, Texas, indicate that no less than 
fifteen hundred persons were drowned at Leon, Mexico, in 
the recent floods. Over one thousand bodies have already 
been discovered and corpses are floating as thick as drift- 
wood in the bayous. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Haverford Meeting, about a mile from Wynnewood, 
on l'ennsylvania Railroad. The Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee expect to attend this meeting next First-day, 8th 
inst., at 10 o’clock. Let the invitation be extended to the 
neighbors and others. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac for 1889. Any corrections in the 
times of holding meetings, etc., should be forwarded aT 
ONCE to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St., for in- 
sertion in the forthcoming almanac. 





*,* PHILADELPHIA, Seventh month 3, 1888 


To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
We have received contributions for the Children’s Coun- 

try Week Association from 
Three Little Girls, 
R. B., 
Mrs. E. M. Huddy, 
Mrs. E. M. Fagan, 
Mary B. C. Lovering, 


$ 3.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
25.00 


Total $48.00 
FRIENDS’ Book AssocraTION, John Comly, Superintendent. 


*.* Teachers and others desiring to attend the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, and wishing to avail 
themselves of the benefits of club rates, are invited to 
correspond with Henry R. RusseLt, Woodbury, N. J. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only! n cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


A marvel of purity, strength, aud 


CAROLINE RUE, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarag J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l'a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
- youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 


$2,000,000. 
PAID IN (CASH), 


» “tyes ana ale 1,000,000, 
DEBENTURES — 

6 per cent., running ten ro. and based exclusivel 
upon Western Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 


bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of 
make them the most desirable investment now at. hie 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestn 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. | LONDON, ENGLAND, * 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


QUEEN &C0. 924 Chestnurs: 









Branch, 
3 Chestnut St. 








OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. (Pull Paid). 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
6 i by special Seen of First Mortgages on Real Estate 


the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business- 


secure 
ount of the Mortgage, anc 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


worth two-and-one-half times am. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, 
President. 


BENJ. MIL".ER, 


Vice-Pres. & Manager. 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Solicitor, 


Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8. Harris, Winthrop Smith 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
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H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 
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This Com 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearl 
ions. g@p ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEIT 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. 


y furnishes ALL DzsrRABLE Forms of LirkE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 


TEN MILLIONS and a SurRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
LE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 





CAPITAL $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BIsPHAM 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKX. 


Vriends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 








